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Fink photo Kesslere thoto 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, ROSE OUGH, 


teacher of many prominent singers, who will reopen his Bel Canto Studios and resident director of the Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios in Oakland, Cal., which 
Opera Academy for beginners, artists and teachers, in Los Angeles, Cal., on were formally opened on September 5 
September 10. 


Berger photo 


MARY ADELE VANN, EDGAR M. CRAMER, 
resident director of the Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios in Portland, Ore., which resident director of the Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios in 
were formally opened on September 3 will be formally opened on September 


Some of the Exponents in the West of the Samoiloff Bel Canto System of Singin}. 


Mr. Samoiloff Is Lecturin?, at the Studios of His Recently Appointed Representatives in Oakland, Cal., 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 
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CLARA JACOBO, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, in the gardens surrounding the beautiful R. Teatro Mas- 
simo of Palermo (Italy), where she sang Turandot after her previous successes at 
La Scala in Milan and at the Royal Theater in Rome. Mme. Jacobo has been singing 
at the Colon Theatre of Buenos Aires and is engaged for guest performances at the 
Municipal Theater of Santiago, Chili. She has been re-engaged by La Scala and the 
Vetropolitan Opera Company 


PLLIO SERAFIN 
1 Company, ] 
nduct a cial chambe 
Octobe / 


WALTER CHARMBURY, 
oncert pianist and teacher, snapped in 
> garden of his summer home in 
Amherst, Mass 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW 
and her husband, Edgar A. Gerst, ap- 
pear smiling and happy among the flow- 
ers on their estate in Tivoli, N. Y. After 
a delightful summer, Miss Cottlow will 


open her New York studio this month. 
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MARION KAHN, 
New York accompanist and coach, who 
has been spending the summer in France 
ane “sy : - : . md Germany, photographed outside a 
RNEST HUTCHESON, . café near Paris. Miss Kahn is returning 
Mr. Hutcheson gave some tals, fe to New Yo ter a concert in England 
| School. (Photo by Kaiden-Keystone . arly this month. 
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MARION KAHN 
COACH ACCOMPANIST 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





. H. DUVAL 


VOICE SPECIALIST anp OPERA COACH 
Now Teaching in Euro 
Address: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Returninc To New York IN SEPTEMBER 
707 Carnegie Hall 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE | MICHELSON 


Member of Faculty rt a Tete of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuminG Her Private CLaAsses 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 
ore Hall, _ cz s7th St., og York City 
140 East h St., New York City 
Tel ¢ BK 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vioi_in1ist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. non en Heckscher Foundation 

mphony Orchestra 
1769 Eastburn yn Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
New York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila, Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty — of the Institute of Musical Art 
the Juilliard Music School 
ek pa at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 

ylvania 2634 and Humboldt 
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CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Srudies, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 

Residence Tel., 


Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New Yor‘ City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAF 


ORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 


Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by world’s greatest artists 
310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


En 
Studios: 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


id 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Gisetta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart ne 
of Harrisburg, 


Studio: 58 West 55th then New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Opportunity afforded busy winter students to 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but an Accom- 

ment. 
1425 Bevateny,,. wis Opera | i 4 
Tel. Penn. 2634 


Studios, 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON- IRVINE 
OICE—PIANO 
bucwaihPuonminesieat READING 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. . School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HaRMoNY AND 
COMPOSITION 


EDOARDO PETR 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 








28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway “—_ 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month, 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocal anD Piano INnstRUCTION 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, II. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

132 West 74th Street : 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


ALICE 


: +: New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VI SANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 


Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
Tarrytown, N. Tuesdays 


St we oan New Canaan, ‘Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 

365 West End Avenue 
77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


Between 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 












Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





a FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 





1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


Voice—Mise en scene 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 


Drama—Music—Dance 


co: pis LIUS 

eorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 





Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 

5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 

Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 


Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Mgt.: Sherman Hill 329 Black Bidg, L.A. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle ashington 











IEBLING’S (GEORGE) Master Class 

Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 
poser. St. Francis Hotel, Hollywood, 
Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 





912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
EDMUND J. 


M YER, 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





QO JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 








SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio iety 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


PILLOIS aoe * <6 Ga putes 


J 
A 
c FRENCH COMPOSER—TEACHER 
3 Diction Applied to Singing 
INTENSIVE PREPARATION FOR RECITALS 
4 — Care of Musical Courier 
West 57th Street New York 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee = Expert Appraising <- 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, Californie 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


PE—NEW YORK 
" aatiet Teacher 








LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


s MARGOLIS si 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








acher of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Ra, AS 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
— Interpretation — 
Phone: Cirele 4468 





Teacher cf Singing 
140 West 58th &t., New York 


Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Als. 








THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 


© KYZER sm — oicrion 


Tel: Circle 5420 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1750 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studie: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 er Susq. 4500 


IRMA 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 


“a Opera House 


1428 attue: po 


Phone: — 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Met. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 5 _ 
Steinway Hall, New York = Be Circle eli 








ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vecal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis INSTITUTE OF MusIO 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L, I. 
Phone Manhasset 741 


: WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 

















MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


tee oe 7. co 


ENT «. ren i, momen 
Tel. gieoler 0025 


255 West 90th St. 
1714 Chestnut St. Se Phila | Ps Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M (0 W k aan 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruecdesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonés, Author of the famous 
“Master School of Piano ay ~ ete. 

4 York: 817 Steinway (Thursdays) 
iladelphia: 2126 Walnut 6t. 1 —anmeed 
atlentie City: 47 South Windsor A 


TELEPHONES: Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 23-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THES ART OF SINGING 
* Comp lete Pri ction for Concert, and Oharch 
301 West 19th Bt, New York City nas LA 









































Stupies 








4 WEST —- ST. a WEST 40h ST. NEW. pom cITY 
Tel. Penn. 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





R. and MRS. 


HENRY Howe HUSS 


Piano a Voice eee 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 toomege A Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 


Tel. Mott Raven 0363. New York 





Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 


1435 Be et eo - sata 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Repertoire 
Style—Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of yewnpingl 


1425 Broadway, N 
Tel: PENN aaa 


Opera — Concert — Oratorie 








BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian M ing for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET £. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. son 2303 


Louise St. John (WESTERVELT 


TEACHER 0 oF mae 
Columbia School of 
so Ss. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
t 
t | Comecert - TENOR - Oratorio 
U Associated with Frank La Forge 
BR 14 West 68th St. 

















e 
New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Musie of Union Theo- 


logical Sem: fo 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—-Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


BUTLER *-. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorinm Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Sith &., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. EB. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


[MINTZ 











SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 














Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LeEcTURE RECITALS 
Studio: 610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 











Le 1) 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
e Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 


SHPRMAN Square Stupi0s: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City. 


Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale pustone 14, a, Italy 
York A 
c/o Fred’ Ww. Sperling, ba Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


_ 
4 THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Ss 








Address care of Wilson Lamb 


Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TeacuEr OF Many PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


imuin CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Croxton Management, Hotel 

Hamiiton, West 73d St 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA — 
6253 Sheriden Road, Chi 
Phone: Rogers Park i237 














ne del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
oe ror. Secretary: Ida Greenhouse 
Tl West ann 8t., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


DAN IELL 


M 
A 
2 VOICE BUILDER 
E 





Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 








9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitzky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 13d St., New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 


Sus. 





AMOZ> KM > 





LLOYD TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Sachestae E. Von Kienner 
730 Broadway, New York 
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Thirty-Sixth Season of London 
Promenade Concerts Opens 


Queen’s Hall in a New Dress—Some Novelties—British Music and 
Musicians 


Lonpon.—With Queen’s Hall in a “natty 
summer suiting” of rose-red and orange, 
the pillars in the vestibule being a wonder- 
ful olive green at the foot melting into 
deepest azure blue and crowned with capi- 
tals picked out in red and gold (it’s true 
really, although I quite realize that only to 
see is to believe) this, London’s thirty-sixth 
series of Promenade concerts is already 
drawing packed houses, and looks as though 
it will have a record season. 

I am not going to insult the orchestra of 
Sir Henry Wood (I omitted to say that his 
portrait hangs in the aforesaid vestibule. 
It bears a serene expression, but history 
does not relate what the original thinks of 
its environment) by suggesting that the 
color scheme is responsible for the enthusi- 
asm of the audience, but none the less—I 
feel that it cannot fail of its effect. What 
dull heart could not but enthuse to the 
playing of what orchestra, when it goes 
to the feat through an atmosphere suggest- 
ing “the roseate hues of early dawn,” and 


when London’s most ardent concert-goers 
are listening to the new B. B. C. orchestra 
of ninety players, led by the inimitable 
Charles Woodhouse and directed by our one 
and only Sir Henry Wood (complete with 
button-hole )—well—I do not think our most 
captious critics could accuse us of coldness. 
The enthusiasm was at its height on the 
opening night, but, unfortunately, the or- 
chestral playing was not. One feels that 
these players, many of whom are first-class 
soloists, will do better when they have had 
more experience together. Sir Henry, him- 
self, retains all his old fire and vigor, so 
the ultimate result is not far from the 
anticipation. 


OvuTLINE OF PROGRAM SCHEME 


The general scheme is much as usual. 
Monday is Wagner night, certain to sell 
out, and woe betide the unfortunate critics 
who do not come early and claim the seat 
to which they feel they are entitled in spite 
of a curious difference of opinion apparently 
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ANNE ROSELLE, 
who will open the forthcoming season of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company on 
October 16 in Aida, in which she recently achieved great success in Paris, sharing 
honors with Lauri-Volpi. 





held by the B. B. C. authorities on the sub- 
ject. Tuesdays and Thursdays generally in- 
clude some first performances, Thursdays 
being also relegated to the works of British 
composers. Wednesdays and Fridays are 
devoted to'the classics, while Saturdays have 
the label “Popular.” 
Tue First Novetty 

Villa-Lobos’ Choros (No. 8), for full 
orchestra, had the distinction of being the 
first novelty of the season. It is a very 
individual work, audacious in treatment and 
modern in outlook and presentation, entail- 
ing the use of eight Brazilian percussion 
instruments, one of which rejoices in the 
name of Xucalhos de Mital. At the same 
concert Shepherd Munn gave a clear-cut 
and well-thought-out performance of Cesar 
Franck’s Symphonic Poem for orchestra and 
piano “Les Djinns,” and Olga Haley, one 
of England’s sweetest singers, amongst other 
things, made Strauss’ Morgen, with per- 
fect orchestral accompaniment, a thing of 
rare and exquisite beauty. 

The symphony was Tschaikowsky’s No. 4, 
always soul-stirring in its dramatic intens- 
ity, and then we were treated to Hinde- 


mith’s Concerto for organ and orchestra, 
specially commissioned by the German au- 
thorities and selected as the first music 
played on the organ after it was installed 
in the Frankfort Broadcasting Studio. It 
is a sinuous work, and, as a witty friend 
of mine remarked, rather like Suzanne 
Lenglen on the screen playing tennis to 
slow motion—one felt it would have fitted 
admirably into the scheme. But the recep- 
tion, though obviously mixed, was decided}, 
favorable, the soloist, Quentin Maclean, be- 
ing constrained to give an encore. 

The first Bach night (Wednesday) also 
proved the necessity of early coming on the 
part of the critic who wished to sit and 
listen in peace and with a reasonable hope 
of hearing and judging properly; but on 
this occasion that hope was hardly realized, 
and from where this one sat, the wind in 
struments in the Brandenburg Concerto No 
1 for solo violin, wind and strings, and also 
in the No. 3 Suite in D, appeared to have 
an undue preponderance. It was also hardly 
fair to sit in judgment on those distin- 
guished exponents of Bach who were the 

(Continued on page 10) 





Success of the Salzburg, Festival 


Mozart in a New Setting—Some New and Less New Singers— 
Orchestral Concerts 


SALzBpurG.—The musical critic who comes 
from Bayreuth to attend the Salzburg Fes- 
tival faces an entirely different  situa- 
tion here. Bayreuth adheres, obstinately 
and in accordance with its original purpose, 
to Wagner and “deutsche Kunst,” with a 
still somewhat militant accent on the de- 
scriptive adjective. Salzburg is more inter- 
nationally orientated, and has the wider 
scope. Mozart’s operas are the nucleus of 
the repertory, but Beethoven, Gluck, Richard 
Strauss and even Donizetti are not excluded, 
and dramatic as well as concert offerings 
lend a touch of variety. 

STABILITY vs. IMPROVISATION 


Bayreuth in its origin was a theater built 
to materialize an ideal then not accessible to 
“regular” opera houses, in authentic style as 
well as in ensemble. The world’s best art- 
ists were picked for each role, and welded 
into a perfect unit in months of arduous 
work. The name of Richard Wagner, and 
in later years the halo of Villa Wahn- 
fried and of Wagner’s city helped to achieve 
such results. In this respect, Bayreuth has 
deteriorated, and the promoters—judging 
from the rather apologetic speech which Dr. 
Knittel, one of their leading men, gave at 
a press reception in Bayreuth—realize it. He 
spoke of the enormous difficulties of ob- 
taining first-rate artists and drew attention 
to the fact that Bayreuth, with its annually 
changing company and even orchestra, was at 
a disadvantage as against the permanent 
opera houses. There lies the difference be- 
tween Bayreuth and Salzburg. The Salz- 
burg promoters do not look for artists or 
for an orchestra. They have at their dis- 


posal, annually, the company of the Vienna 
Opera, with its brillant singers, conductors, 
stage settings, costumes, orchestra and 
chorus. A few “stars” are added each year 
with intent to brighten the interest. But the 
nucleus of the Salzburg forces is a firm unit 
—a company moulded into a perfect ensemble 
in ten months’ work each year. The reper- 
toire changes little ; it is merely enlarged each 
year by the addition of one newly-staged and 
restudied opera. That makes the Salzburg 
Festival perhaps less interesting to the critic 
in quest of new experiences—but infinitely 
more enjoyable to the listener who seeks per- 
fection and nothing else. 
THE STANDARD OPERAS 

This year’s repertoire at Salzburg, then, 
contains all the “raisins” of those of former 
years. The added “novelty’—new for the 
Salzburg Festival House at least—is Gluck’s 
“Iphigenie in Aulis,” not yet produced at the 
time of writing and promised under Bruno 
Walter’s direction, for August 20. The second 
new feature this summer is Mozart’s Mar- 
riage of Figaro, in a new setting, thoroughly 
restudied and partly recast, under Clemens 
Krauss’ baton. For the rest we had again 
the production of Fidelio, under Franz 
Schalk’s authoritative leadership, with Lotte 
Lehmann’s Leonora—one of the most impres- 
sive and poetic incarnations of which the 
German-speaking stage can boast today—and 
with the excellent support of her Viennese 
colleagues. There was again Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier, in virtually the same cast and. 
beautiful setting (Wallerstein was the stage 
director) that created a sensation at Salzburg 

(Continued on page 31) 





Jack Salter Flies to Pacific Coast 


Jack Salter, of the managerial firm of 
Evans & Salter, left New York via the 
Transcontinental Air Transport for the Pa- 
cific Coast, where he will be active for sev- 
eral weeks in connection with another pro- 
duction featuring Lawrence Tibbett, cele- 
brated American baritone, as its hero, which 
will be put into production at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios at Culver City 
upon completion of The New Moon. 

Mr. Salter stated that he had just heard 
from Mr. Evans, who has been on the Pa- 
cific Coast with Mr. Tibbett, in connection 
with The New Moon production, that it was 
near completion, and from Mr. Evans also 
came the information that while the title, 
The New Moon, remains the same as in the 
stage version of the musical play, which 
ran for two years in New York, the story 
has been altered to adapt it more fully to 
greater pictorial resources of the talking 
pictures, where big masses of people, feats 
of horsemanship and varied scenic changes 
are more in command than is possible in the 
theater. [n this talkie version of The New 
Moon, with Tibbett in the leading role, the 
locale is Turkestan under Russian Gomina- 
tion, instead of New Orleans and the Carib- 
bean Islands, as was the case in the stage 
version. This admits of the historic gorge- 
ousness and barbaric splendor of the half- 
civilized Turcoman. Tibbett will play the 
part of a Russian army officer, dashing, dar- 
i romantic. 

a tee production, referred to above, 


the title for which has not yet been selected, 
is to be completed by November 1, when 
Tibbett will begin fulfilling a concert tour. 
This tour will include the big cities of the 
Pacific Coast and those en route East, where 
he will rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany in New York the middle of January 
for the balance of its season, appearing in 
important opera roles. 





Girl Scores as Conductor in 
San Francisco 


According to a telegram from San 
Francisco, “a former university of 
California student and later a pro- 
tegée of Dr. Karl Muck, Antonia 
Brico, returned to San Francisco to 
conduct the ninth concert in the sum- 
mer symphony series. Due to her fine 
musicianship amd unquestionable tal- 
ent for conducting Miss Brico earned 
the hearty approval of the ten thou- 
sand persons who crowded the ex 
position auditorium to observe a 
woman direct a symphony program of 
gigantic proportions. So emphatic was 
Brico’s success that she has been 
engaged to lead the San Francisco 
Symphony in a concert at the Greek 
Theater of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. ORY Ee 
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Mariano Stabile’s Remarkable Career 


When the Scala reopened its doors after 
the war under the aegis of the Ente An- 
tonomo, the great production of the season 
was Verdi’s Falstaff, the revival of which 
was one of the great deeds of Toscanini’s 
Scala days. The maestro looked around for 
a baritone—he scoured Italy for the man to 


MARIANO {BILE 


recreate Verdi's greatest comic role—and 
he chose, Mariano Stabile. Stabile studied 
the role with Toscanini, sang it, and tri- 
umphed. That was the real beginning of a 
great career a career such as even in these 
days of international publicity is rar¢ 
Before that Stabile had, it is true, been 
a popular figure on the Italian stage. He 
had sung hundreds of Rigolettos and Scar- 


pias to the plaudits of Italian opera fans. 
He was the favorite “protagonista” of stagi- 
one after stagione. But the reason why 
Toscanini chose him was not only his beauti- 
ful voice and his dramatic intelligence; it 
was the superior musicianship and the men- 
tality which have enabled him to build up a 
repe rtory of no less than eighty operas. 

For besides being a master of the true 
lyric style of singing—a style which is as 
eminently fitted for Mozart as for Verdi—he 
has that rare genius for impersonation which 
alone creates a convincing personality out of 
mere words and notes. It is these faculties 
which have carried Stabile’s fame across the 
border into every country of Europe, and to 
America, North and South. 

His Falstaff—one of the really distin- 
guished figures to be seer on the stage today 

was matched by his lago in Verdi’s Otello, 
and when a few years ago he came to Covent 
Garden, Bruno Walter, anxious to revive 
Don Giovanni in Italian with an interna- 
tional cast, he found his ideal “Don” in 
Stabile. It was a masterful performance, for 
Stabile showed as complete an understand- 
ing of Mozart’s vocal line as he did of the 
Da Ponte’s character. When Bruno Walter 
conducted his memorable Viennese opera sea- 
son at the Theatre des Champs Elysees in 
Paris a year or so later, he begged Stabile to 
sing not only Don Giovanni with the German 
consecutive seasons, and is one of the favor- 
te baritones there. 

To this achievement Stabile added the title 
role of Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, and made 
Beaumarchais’ barber as delightful a char- 
acter as he had previously done in Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville. Richard Strauss, that 
great lover of Mozart, recognized the virtues 
of his Figaro and engaged him to sing the 
role in Vienna. 2 

Falstaff, Otello, Don Giovanni and Rigo- 
letto are the cornerstones of Stabile’s reper- 
tory; but he is no less remarkable in Aida, 
La Boheme, in André Chenier, in Manon 
Lescaut and dozens of other operas famous 
for their baritone roles. At Covent Garden 
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he helped to revive Meyerbeer’s Les Hugue- 
nots (in French) and at the Teatro Reale in 
Rome he sang Faust in Berlioz’ Damnation 
of Faust. Among the new roles he created 
are Belfagor in Respighi’s opera of that 
name and the Arlecchino in Pick-Mangia- 
galli’s Basi e Bote. 

Stabile is a true son of the sunniest south. 
Born in Palermo, he made his debut in his 
native city at the age of twenty-one, in La 
Boheme. Before that he had studied voice 
under Antonio Cortogni at the Accademia 
Santa Cecilia in Rome, where he has since 
sung with such triumphant success at the 
Cortanzi and its successor, the Teatro Reale. 
He soon starred in every important opera 
house in Italy, and for eight consecutive 
seasons at La Scala. 

For three seasons he has sung in South 
America, in the Argentine, Brazil and Chile; 
but except for a flying visit to the Chicago 
Opera (where he sang in Tosca and Lucia) 
he has not been heard in the United States. 
He has sung as guest both at the Paris 
Opera and the Opera Comique, and a year 
ago he accompanied Toscanini and the Scala 
company to Berlin and Vienna, where his 
Falstaff created a furore. He has been heard 
in Petrograd and in Cairo. He has now 
sung at Covent Garden, London, for four 
consecutive seasons, and is one of the favorite 
baritones there. 

Stabile is also a successful concert singer 
and one of the few Italian opera singers who 
are heard in concert in Germany. He is 
now evidently in the fulness of his powers 
and at the apex of his international career. 


Yvonne Gall to Tour United States 
and Canada 


Yvonne Gall, who has completed her 
fourth season as one of the leading sopranos 
of the Ravinia Opera Company, will make 
her first concert tour in America this year. 
Miss Gall will appear in both Canada and 
the United States under the management of 
Vera Bull Hull. A recital in Chicago has 
been announced, and one in Town Hall, 
New York, on November 7. After three 
months she will return to France, fulfilling 
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JEAN TESLOF 
Landing fish of the size shown in the 
snapshot is Jean Teslof's idea of “rest- 
ing” after the conclusion of ten weeks 
of master classes, which he conducted in 
Akron, Ohio, this summer. The well- 
known baritone is pursuing his pisca- 
torial pleasures on Mt. Desert Jsland, 
in Northern Maine, and will return to 
New York early this month to resume 
teaching. 





concert and operatic engagements on the 
Continent, and especially in Paris, where 
she is one of the featured artists of the 
Paris Grand Opera and L ‘Opera Comique. 
In the spring she comes again to this coun- 
try to complete her American season. 
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The following are some of the encomiums 
which were showered on Gigli while he was 
on his tour of Europe this summer. When 
the tenor sang in Zurich, Switzerland, the 
Neues Winterthurer Tageblatt stated: “De- 
spite the heat, the name of Gigli brought to 
the Tonhallesal an enormous crowd. This 
magnificent singer, who has all vocal color- 
ings in his voice, and whose notes of baritone 
quality recall to our minds the voice of 
Caruso, has furthermore all the finesse which 
makes him the most exquisite of tenors.” 

The Tages Anzeiger commented on the 
fact of the terrific heat of the time, but said 
that, despite this, when Gigli was announced 
everybody immediately bought tickets. “Ev- 
eryone was seated, when the tenor entered, 
close to one another because of the tremen- 
dous crowd. It was obvious that everyone 
was suffering from the heat, and yet the 
general expression of the audience indicated 
that they were happy to be there so as to 
hear the divine voice of Gigli.” 

The Zurich Volkszeitung said in part: 
“Gigli brought with him his irresistible vocal 

the fantastic beauty of his notes, 

yhich he already delighted this in- 

satiable public last year and which the tenor 
literally drove to distraction.” 

Another concert which brought Gigli much 
praise was his Paris appearance. Here one 
finds that the Figaro made note that the 
Parisian public was naturally very curious 
about the tenor, considering the elaborate 
way in which he had been announced. It 
then comments on the tenor’s singing and 
states that he has an incontestable vocal 
mastery and the range of an organ which 
not only rises in pure climaxes but is most 
appealing in a medium register without fault. 

Excelsior found that “the tenor’s voice 
is a splendid thing, the beauty of the high 
notes is almost unbelievable, the half-tones 
and the shadings are brought forth with an 
unheard of facility. He is a prodigious 
singer.” 

Claude Dore, in Le Candide, found much 
to say in favor of the tenor, as follows: 
“Gigli can be proud of having made his de- 
but before a full house. All the representa- 
tives of the diplomatic world were present. 

. Gigli is not ‘a’ tenor, he is ‘the’ tenor 
who conforms to all vocal traditions. .. . 


MUSICAL COURIER 
WHAT PARIS AND ZURICH THOUGHT OF GIGLI 


Furthermore, he has the most beautiful voice 
in the world, an expansive and full voice 
with a magnificent timbre in the softer pas 
sages as well as in the loud ones. How 
should we describe this evening? There 
were the sobs of Tosca and those of Pagli- 
acci, the B flat of L’Africana and the grand 
aria from Martha. There were the vociferous 
enthusiasms of the Italians, who threw their 
programs in the air, to which Gigli re- 
sponded by throwing his handkerchief. For 
the amateurs there was the closing group of 
the concert, where the true Gigli was re- 
vealed in singing the Toselli serenade and 
the O Sole Mio. When he arrived at the 
Neapolitan, airs he showed so much irre- 
sistible popular feeling that one could close 
the eyes and forget that the Gigli of the 
concert stage was standing there in full 
dress, and one could imag:ne this well built 
young man, standing with open shirt on the 
quay of a port, the sun streaming on him 
and he singing as easily as one breathes.” 
The Comoedia discovered in Gigli “the 
prototype of the disciple of the bel canto. 
. One cannot resist the charms of a truly 
exceptional tenor, whose voice is without 
doubt of the purest quality. His success 
was great.’ 


All-American Program for British 
Broadcasting Corporation 


Lonpon.—Rosalie Housman, now touring 
in Europe, has been asked by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation to put on the first 
all-American program, scheduled for August 

Artists area, with her are Win- 
ifred Small, Maurice Cole and Lucille Long, 
and the works selected include compositions 
by Griffes, Carpenter, Sowerby, Marion 
Bauer, Louis Gruenberg, Whithorne and 
Miss Housman’s own violin suite, Diary 
Notes, which will be given a first perform- 
ance. GC. 


Szigeti’s Many Re-engagements 

Lonpon.—During his next tour in the 
States, Joseph Szigeti will fulfil several re 
engagements, which are always a feature of 
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MUSICAL 


Some Student Concerts in Berlin 


Schnabel and Kreutzer Pupils—Pianist’s Master Course—The Death of 
Siegfried Wagner—Future Arrangements at Bayreuth— 


Toscanini’s 


Bertin.—The present time, i.e., the begin- 
ning of August, is characterized by a com- 
plete rest in Berlin, in everything pertaining 
to public performances of artistic rank. Dur- 
ing July opera performances and concerts 
were non- existent, but for insatiable music- 

vers there was nevertheless ample occasion 
of hearing good music, in the public per- 
formances of the State High School for 
Music, given almost nightly during the entire 
month ef July. All the various departments 
of this extensive school gave more or less 
remarkable evidence of their serious profes- 
sional work in the education of young art- 
a modern sense, and some classes at- 
tained an altogether exceptional excellence 
and proficiency, surpassing much of what we 
hear continually in public concerts. 
VIOLINISTS 


ists in 


SoME STUDENT 

Carl Flesch presented a number of highly 
gifted young violinists, several of whom may 
msidered candidates for international re 
nown within a few years. A sixteen-year-old 
Russian boy, Richard Odnoposoff, played 
Prokofieff’s violin concerto with striking pur- 
ity, ease and elegance. Kleiber has taken a 
spec cial interest in him, and has engaged him 
as soloist for one of his symphony concerts 
in the State opera, a remarkable honor rarely 
bestowed on even well known artists of high 
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Success 


rank. Another young player, Roman Toten- 
burg, from Warsaw, will undoubtedly be 
heard of in the future. He is a player with 
a vigorous, manly, profound and_ serious 
style, endowed with remarkable technical 
powers. Emil Bolucke’s intricate sonata for 
violin solo received a finished interpretation 
at his hands. The evening’s program also 
included Respighi’s Concerto Gregoriano, 
Kodaly’s Duo for violin and cello, Ernest 
Bloch’s Nigun and Whadigeroff’s Bulgarian 
rhapsody. Max Rostal, the distinguished as- 
sistant of Professor Flesch, had prepared 
this ambitious program. Professor Julius 
Priiwer, regular conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is also conductor 
of the Hochschule Orchestra and teacher 
of the conductor’s class. An orchestral con- 
cert showed the student orchestra in fine 
trim, doing full justice to such difficult and 
complicated pieces as Debussy’s L’Apres 
midi d’un Faune, and Berlioz’s The Roman 
Carnival. The young conductors who made 
their debut on this occasion made such a good 
impression that they were immediately of- 
fered fairly well paid positions as conduc- 
tors at provincial opera houses of respectable 
rank 

In Professor Walther Gmeindl’s — 
tion class a string quartet composed by 
very talented young girl, Lotte Sadedi. 
excited considerable interest, and a rather 
complicated set of variations for three pianos, 
by Berud Bergel also deserves mention, on 
account of the obvious talent displayed in 
spite of many exaggerations. 


ScHNABEL PuPILs 


Artur Schnabel presented seven highly 
gifted young pupils, who in two programs 
gave evidence of their own capacities as well 
as of their master’s admirable educational 
work. The first program had its climax in 
Kurt Appelbaum’s truly remarkable playing 
of Beethoven's op. 106, which presents some 
of the most taxing problems in the entire 
piano literature. Aube Zertko, in his clear 
and crystalline playing of Mozart’s variations 
and sonata in E flat, and Berta Sujowolsky in 
a finely rendered Bach partita, also reflected 
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the spirit of their master’s style. Rudolf Wit- 
telsbach contributed the entire second book 
of Debussy’s Preludes, playing these twelve 
pieces very creditably. The second program 
was even more impressive, including Liszt's 
B minor sonata, which received a surprisingly 
finished, brilliant and fascinating perform- 
ance by Victor Babin, a very remarkable 
young artist from the Baltic provinces. 
Edith Kraus, a young Austrian girl of 16 
years and a relative of Gustav Mahler, 
played Schubert’s D major sonata, op. 53, 
with captivating grace, womanly charm and 
sound musical feeling and technical finish, 
while Richard Laugs, son of the chief con- 
ductor at the Kassel State opera, the win- 
ner of the Mendelssohn prize a year ago, 
had the courage to play Beethoven’s monu- 
mental 33 variations on a waltz *by Diabelli, 
op. 120. His success, however, justified his 
boldness, revealing quite exceptional musi- 
cal and pianistic powers. 
Atso Some Kreutzer Pupits 

No less enjoyable were the performances 
by Leonid Kreutzer’s pupils. All the seven 
young people heard show remarkable cul- 
ture, an impeccable technical basis and con- 
siderable natural ability. The most strik- 
ing and impressive piece of work was done 
by young Peter Stadlen from Vienna, with 
a splendid performance of Beethoven’s so- 
nata, op. 106. This unusually gifted player is 
a nephew of Dr. Ernest Kunwald, formerly 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Zinaida Brauda, a young Russian 
player, played Chopin’s B flat minor so- 
nata with surprising expressive power and 
fascinating technical brilliancy, while other 
highly gifted players of the Kreutzer school 
included Wolfgang Rebner, son of the prom- 
inent Frankfort violinist, who contributed 
Casella’s sonatina; Carmen Seudel, a very 
elegant and vivid player, as became mani- 
fest in Prokofieff’s sonata op. 14; Paul Kiss 
from Budapest, who played Scarlatti so- 
natas delightfully, and pieces of his country- 
man, Bartok, with true Hungarian spirit. 
Prudentia Schulz-Olbrich, who had chosen 
Chopin’s B minor sonata, likewise does honor 
to her master by the high level of her 
playing. 

PrAnist’s MAster Course 

During the entire month of July Kreut- 
zer held a master-course in the Barberini 
Palace at Potsdam, under the patronage of 
the city of Potsdam, to which flocked pian- 
ists of twelve different nationalities. Mem- 
bers of the musical press had free access to 
Kreutzer’s lessons, and they frequently and 
gladly availed themselves of this privilege, 
as it is a real aesthetic and intellectual 
pleasure to witness in what thorough, mi- 
nutely detailed, spiritually lofty, clear and 
instructive manner Kreutzer treats the mas- 
terpieces of the piano literature. His tech- 
nical system has a convincing and surpris- 
ing directness and simplicity, his command 
of the entire literature is admirable, and his 
remarks on style, culture of taste, aesthetics, 
historical development, formal construction, 
contents and meaning of the masterpieces 
are a source of incessant interest and artis- 
tic delight. No wonder that Kreutzer’s repu- 
tation as an unsurpassed teacher of pianistic 
art, in its most advanced and modern sense, 
is rapidly growing, and that a great many 
promising young artists from many distant 
countries are eager to place themselves under 
his guidance. 

Tracic Note at BayreuTH FESTIVAL 

The Bayreuth festivals of 1930 have had a 
tragic sensation in the death of Siegfried 
Wagner on August 4, towards six o’clock in 
the afternoon. At the start of the festival 
a fortnight ago, Siegfried Wagner had suf- 
fered a collapse, and though rather encour- 
aging bulletins were given out regarding his 
state of health, the danger of the situation 
was not hidden from the intimates of Wahn- 
fried. Dr. Koerber, Wagner’s physician, has 
now given detailed information concerning 
his patient’s sickness. The fatal issue was 
the consequence of a grave heart disease, 
combined with pneumonia. The first signs 
of the sickness became evident after the 
sudden and unexpected death of Cosima 
Wagner in April, 1930. The immediate 
cause of the final collapse was due to over- 
work during the months preceding the fes- 
tival. For many weeks Siegfried had 
worked incessantly every day from seven 
o'clock in the morning until after mid- 
night, personally supervising every detail 
of the preparations for the rehearsals. 

FuTurE OF THE FestspreL-House 

The will was opened on August 5. Wini- 

fred Wagner, Siegfried’s wife, is sole heir, 
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GEORGE COPELAND, 

since the termination of his con- 
appearances of last season, has 
been wisiting England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain in search of new 
pr tog for piano, especially those 

y Spanish composers, to present to his 
the rican audiences this fall. Mr. Cope- 
land will officially open his American 
season with his appearances as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
October 10 and 11. On November 3 he 
will give his only New York recital of 
the season at Carnegie Halli; November 
17, he will play in Boston, Mass.; No- 
vember 21, Hartford, Conn.; January 4, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, in joint re- 
cital with Frances . Alda: March 5, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; March 10, Springfield, 
Mass.; and April 19, Poughkeepsie, 

'N. Y. (Photo by ene xd 
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cert 





and to her care also the future of the Fest- 
spiel-House is confided. She had already 
been, for some years, a member of the ad- 
ministrative council, together with two of 
Siegfried’s intimate friends and collabora- 
tors, Dr. Knittel, from Karlsruhe, and Herr 
Fries. They will continue their work ac- 
cording to Siegfried’s last will, with the 
aim of keeping the Bayreuth traditions alive. 
It was Siegfried’s express desire that the 
festival performances should be continued 
without the least regard for his sickness 
or death. Consequently, even on the day fol- 
lowing his death, the Tannhauser perform- 
ance, conducted by Toscanini, took place 
without the least reference to what had hap- 
pened. 
BurtAL OF SIEGFRIED WAGNER 


The burial took place on Friday, August 8, 
towards noon. The last resting place is not, 
as had been expected, next to the tombs of 
his parents in the garden of Villa Wahnfried, 
but in the municipal grave-yard of Bayreuth, 
near Franz Liszt and Hans Richter, opposite 
to Jean Paul, the great novelist of the ro- 
mantic epoch. Before the burial a funeral 
service took place in the Stadtkirche, entirely 
filled by masses of people, while many hun- 
dreds who could not find places in the 
church waited in the street. The chorus of 
the Festspiele, conducted by Professor 
Riidel, the renowned choral conductor of 
the Berlin state opera and the Bayreuth per- 
formances, sang Bach chorales before and 
after the funeral sermon of Dean Dr. Wolf- 
rath, while a profound impression was made 
by the beautiful singing of a chorus of 
female voices, conducted by Dr. Kittel. The 
well-known Bayreuth singers, Theodor 
Scheidl, Lauritz Melchior, Bock, Habich, 
Wolf, Béckemann, Graarud, Schorr and 
chief regisseur Spring carried the coffin out 
of the church, accompanied by the solemn 
sounds of the organ. At the grave dozens 
of addresses were delivered in the name of 
many corporations from numerous cities. 
General Intendant Tietjen of the Berlin State 
Opera spoke in the name of the Prussian 
minister of public instruction and of the 
Berlin opera. Huco LEIcHTENTRITT. 


OBITUARY 
Max Bloch 


Max Bloch, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, died in Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, on August 19, the news having only 
now reached this country. The tenor, who 
was forty years old, carne to America in 
1914. His best work was in the role of 
Mime, the dwarf in Wagner’s Rheingold, 
and he was last heard in the United States 
in April when fulfilling his contract at the 
Metropolitan. Aside from his operatic 
work Mr. Bloch had often been heard in 
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JOHN McCORMACK LANDS SOME “BIG ONES” 
The celebrated tenor, who is spending the summer at his estate at Monastereven, Kildare, has been indulging in all the sports of 


that locality. 
shows the result of some clever angling. 


land. He is due back in 


He is seen here having a fine time landing a giant salmon in the River Shannon near 
In September McCormack expects to do some hunting in Scot- 
America in December, and will go to the Coast soon after his arrival. 


Note the size of the fish. 


Athlone. The other picture 





Final Orchestra Concerts 
Given at Chautauqua 


Season Brought to Successful Close on 
August 23 


Georges Barrere wielded the baton over 
the Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra at the 
the matinee concert on August 20. The pro- 
gram consisted of Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony, Maurel Hunkins’ arrangement of 
Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque (conducted 
by the arranger), Poeme for violin and or- 
chestra by Chausson, with Harry Fagin as 
soloist, and the overture to Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

The evening concert of the same date was 
under the direction of Albert Stoessel. Har- 
rison Potter, official accompanist of the In- 
stitution this summer, was the soloist, and 
played the Grieg piano concerto in A minor. 
The most important symphonic work pre- 
sented was the Brahms Symphony No. 2. In 
reviewing this concert the Chautauquan 
Daily says of Mr. Stoessel’s interpretation 
that he “gave the symphony a magnificent 
performance.” Ravel’s Bolero was repeated 
on this occasion, and the concluding num- 
bers were Berlioz’ Hungarian March and 
Mr. Stoessel’s own ever-popular Spanish 
Serenade, La Media Noche. 

The afternoon of August 23 found the or- 
chestra again under the leadership of Mr. 
Barrere, who has conducted the matinee 
series of symphony music throughout the 
Chautauqua season, as well as the Sunday 
evening appearances and one evening pro- 
gram. On August 23 he presented the over- 
ture to Auber’s Fra Diavolo, Grieg’s fa- 
miliar Peer Gynt Suite, three dances from 
Nell Gwynn (German), and a duet from 


La Forza del Destino, sung by Warren Lee 
Terry, tenor, and George Newton, baritone. 

The season was brought to a close on the 
evening of August 24 with the regular Sun- 
day afternoon sacred song service. This 
year has brought to Chautauqua audiences 
some seventy-two public musical events, and 
is considered, according to the Chautauqua 
Daily, to have been the most outstanding in 
the history of the Institute. Of the seventy- 
two events, the Chautauqua Symphony Or- 
chestra took part in forty-eight. This body 
of musicians—fifty in all—presented at their 
concerts the compositions of twenty-Ameri- 
can composers, many of which were given 
first performances, and, in addition to these, 
an extensive array of ‘standard works were 
played. The conductors were Albert Stoes- 
sel, who has been the leader of this orchestra 
as well as musical director of the Institute 
for the past few years, and Georges Barrere, 
also first flutist of the orchestra. Guest con- 
ductors were headed by Howard Hanson, 
of the Eastman School of Music, who took 
over five concerts at the end of July, and 
included Rudolph Thomas, Robert Craw- 
ford, Maurel Hunkins and John Philip 
Sousa, the last named leading the orchestra 
and choir in his own cantata, The Last Cru- 
sade. 

Operatic music was offered on ten eve- 
nings throughout the summer, the repertoire 
consisting of six standard operas, all sung 
in English. Albert Stoessel was music di- 
rector of these performances, Alfredo Va- 
lenti, stage director, Margaret Linley, 
scenic and technic director, and Rudolph 
Thomas, associate conductor. Mr. Stoessel 
conducted on eight of the nights of opera, 
Mr. Thomas taking charge on the other 
two. The orchestra was recruited from the 
ranks of the regular symphony body. 

The Chautauqua Choir, under the capa- 
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ble direction of R. Lee Osburn, was heard 
at all the sacred song services and at choral 
events. One of the high lights of its season 
was a gala concert on August 14 of Ameri- 
can choral works. On July 26 Handel’s 
Messiah was given, in conjunction with four 
choirs from Jamestown and one from Erie, 
the symphony orchestra furnishing the in- 
strumental background. The Junior Choir, 
once more directed by Maurel Hunkins, 
was heard at the Saturday morning Chil- 
dren’s Concerts and at the Sunday sacred 
song services. Jessie Mockel was their ac- 
companist. 

The Chautauqua Chamber Music Society 
enjoyed a most successful summer. Three 
public concerts were held, presenting the 
Mischakoff String Quartet, whose members 
are Mischa Mischakoff, first violin; Reber 
Johnson, second violin; Charles Lichter, 
viola; and Georges Miquelle, cellist. Other 
events during the summer were the regu- 
lar Sunday afternoon organ interludes, giv- 
en by Walter Howe, official organist of the 
Institute, in which recitals Mr. Howe cov- 
ered the organ literature comprehensively 
from pre-Bach days to modern composers. 
The soloists of the Opera Association made 
several appearances, and the Music Summer 
Schools offered a popular concert on July 
12. Albert Stoessel and Ernest Hutcheson 
appeared jointly in a benefit recital on Au- 
gust 2. Among the visiting organizations 
were the Southern Plantation Jubilee Sing- 
ers, and one of the interesting concerts of 
the summer was given by the Student Or- 
chestra, a group of twenty or more young 
people under the direction of Maurel Hun- 
kins. Harrison Potter was the official ac- 
companist for his first season, and James 
Bird was director of devotional music and 
librarian of the choir music. 


Dorsey Whittington Acquires 
Birmingham Conservatory 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Dorsey Whittington, 
young American pianist and concert artist, 
has purchased the Birmingham Conserva- 
tory of Music, and become its president and 
director. In the spring of 1929 Mr. Whit- 
tington held a master class in Birmingham 
and was engaged by Edna Gockel Gussen, 
director of the conservatory, to head the 
piano department for the season of 1929-30. 
At the close of that season, Mrs. Gussen, 
wishing to live a less strenuous life, sold 
her interest in the institution to Mr. Ww hit- 
tington, whd assumed the duties of the di- 
rector. Birmingham feels that it has ac- 
quired a great artist in Mr. Whittington and 
is duly appreciative of his locating here. 

The Birmingham Conservatory of Music 
was established in 1895 by Benjamin 
Guckenberger, and has held a_ prominent 
place in the musical life of the state since 
its founding. In 1903 William Gussen be- 
came the director and stressed thorough 
musicianship for its students. In 1920, Edna 
Gockel Gussen succeeded to the directorship, 
and has maintained the high ideals estab- 
lished by Mr. Gussen up to the present time. 

In taking over the school Mr. Whitting- 
ton has strengthened and increased the 
faculty, which now numbers thirty-two 
members. The Conservatory is affiliated 
with Birmingham-Southern College, a Grade 
A college. A. G. 
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MUSICAL 


Ellery Allen in Novel Offering, 


Young Soprano’s Program of Old Songs in the Costumes of the Seventies 
Met with Such Success Last Season That She Will Fulfill More 
Engagements Throughout the Country During 1930-31, 

Her Second Season in Concert Work 


days are eagerly sought 
by most local managers, colleges and clubs 
Ellery Allen, that charming young singer 
and descendant of the founder of Rhode 
Island, Roger Williams, is presenting a de 
lightful one this season. 
Clad in the exquisite silken, billowy gowns 
of the Miss Allen sings songs her 
andmother used to sing. This program 
f mething different,” is further en 
hanced by her wearing the actual gowns, 
belonging to Miss Allen’s 
which were recently discov 
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was so fascinated with them and the quaint 
vision of the young singer in them, that she 
advised her to work up a repertory of appro- 
priate songs. Instead of being sent to a 
museum as Originally planned, these gowns 
are now a valuable part of Miss Allen’s 
novel offering. As a result of research and 
hard work, programs were carefully worked 
up and for the first time last season Miss 
sy tried them out with such success that 
he bookings for 1930-31 have been coming 
in rapidly. The accompanist likewise is ar- 
rayed in a quaint old costume, while the set- 
tings are screens made of genuine old wall 
paper, with, very often, only the use of 
candle light. 

Still very 
rather an 


young, Ellery Allen has had 
eventful career. She loves ad- 
venture and is keen for doing something 
worthwhile. Being as versatile as she is 
talented, Miss Allen had to go through vari- 
ous stages before realizing that she should 
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th whom she ts studying, 
gardens of the 
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MISS FLORENCE 
photo- 
raphed in the Allen 
home at 
concentrate on her singing in preference t 
any other of her talents. 
When she was ten years old, 
ertson, the distinguished English actor, was 
playing an engagement in California. Being 
an old friend of her father’s, he again met 
the Allen family and was so enchanted with 
little Ellery that he begged her father’s per 
to use her as the page in Hamlet. 


Forbes Rob- 


mission 


COURIER 


She reminded Robertson of one of his own 
daughters. So the child was with him for 
several weeks and then the family thought 
she had had enough of it. It seemed, how- 
ever, that Ellery had had just enough of a 
taste for the stage to adore it and later 
wanted to continue. Miss Allen: says the 
family often had their own little plays at 
home, and she was always “pretending.” 

Miss Allen came East. Still later, to aid 
her speaking voice for the stage, she took 
singing lessons. Being fortunate in going 
to an excellent teacher, John Bland, he told 
her that with such a speaking voice, there 
was no reason why she could not easily sing. 
That was when she was fourteen or fifteen. 
She studied diligently under Mr. Bland, for 
whom she has the highest praise. Of late, 
she has been working with Florence Wessel, 
from whom she also has gained much of 
value. 

In between these 
spent three months at Calve’s chateau in 
Southern France, where she gained tre- 
mendous inspiration from that great inter- 
preter of Carmen, and also from the mar- 
vellous surroundings of her beautiful old 
home. Miss Allen had read an autobiog- 
raphy of Calve which mentioned the old 
chateau and the fact that the diva each sum- 
mer took a number of American pupils 
abroad with her. Ellery Allen was so en- 
chanted that she then and there made up her 
mind to be among the next group to go. 
And she went! 

From Calve, the singer went to Italy for 
two years’ study with Vannini. Her only 
singing during that time was done privately. 
Next Paris beckoned. There she sought 
Kate Rolla for additional study, and while 
so doing had a desire to learn some instru- 
ment in an orchestra. Strangely, she chose 
the bassoon. Here, too, she encountered 
success. 

Returning to America, she settled down 
for further concentrated work on her voice. 
Last season for the first time Miss Allen 
tried her wings as a concert artist with 
amazing success, fulfilling twenty-eight en- 
gagements booked by Miss Tillotson. Next 
season promises to be even more successful 

Miss Allen is a sculptor of no mean abil- 
ity, a pair of book-ends designed by her 
having been bought and reproduced by the 
Gorham Company of New York. This 
varied talent, she undoubtedly inherits from 
her father and mother. Dr. Lewis W. 
Allen is a well known physician, who for- 
merly practiced in San Francisco, but is now 
located in the East with his family. Her 
mother is a writer on art subjects, known as 
Maude Rex Allen. She recently completed 
a book on the history and antiquity of lamps. 
Clement Moore, whose delightful Night Be- 
fore Christmas is still so popular, was also 
an ancestor of this talented singer, who 
should go far in the field of music. J. V 


London 
(Continued from page 5) 
Dorothy Silk 
and Harold Samuel (pianist). 
Success oF British Music AND MUSICIANS 

British composers and musicians really did 
have a “night out” on Thursday, and well 
they deserved it. The program opened with 
the first performance of a bright little work, 
Portsmouth Point, by William Walton, con- 
ducted by the composer. As Mr. Hubert 
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At the Sherman 
Square Studios 


HERMAN I. EPSTEIN 
is another musician who makes his 
headquarters at the Sherman Square 
Studios. Born in Mobile, Ala., he 
studied music in Berlin and was for 
some years at the head of a conserva- 
tory in St. Louis. Mr. Epstein has 
given many lecture-recitals at which 
he explained and played compositions 
of the great composers. His lectures 
on the Wagner Dramas have been 
widely heard and for two years he 
gave explanatory talks during the 
intermission of the Philharmonic 
concerts. 
































Foss’ program note so 
English of the English,” virile, concise and 
harmonically straightforward. There fol- 
lowed a well balanced performance of the 
Benedictus from Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Mass 
in D by Elsie Suddaby, after which Albert 
Sammons gave a really magnificent read- 
ing of Elgar’s violin concerto in B minor. 
He is a great player, and it was good to 
see and hear the real enthusiasm which 
greeted him from his fellow-countrymen; 
they recalled him about six times. The 
same enthusiasm also greeted Arnold Bax 
on the conclusion of a really good perform- 
ance of his First Symphony (E flat minor). 
Sometimes it seemed to me that the wind 
instruments were somewhat shaky and un- 
certain in attack, but the audience did not 
appear to have any faults to find, and 
cheered the composer, conductor and or- 
chestra in a way which augured well for 
the success of native music. 

The week closed with a Beethoven night 
on Friday, at which the soloists were Stiles- 
Allen and Stuart Robertson, and the usual 
popular program on Saturday, in which Les- 
lie England played Paderewski’s Polish Fan- 
tasia for pianoforte and orchestra with his 
usual verve and correctness. 

GLApys Crook. 


aptly says, “it is 


Tomford Harris Plays at 
Marquette 

Tomford Harris gave a recital on July 10 
at the Northern State Teachers’ College, 
Marquette, Mich. He played before an en- 
thusiastic audience a program that was 
somewhat curtailed, owing to a whim of the 
coilege management. He was to have played 
the Bach-Rummel Choral Prelude and the 
brilliant fourth sonata by Scriabine, but 
these had to be omitted. However, he did 
play the toccata and fugue in D minor with 
a technical virtuosity and sonority of tone 
that gave his audience a real musical ex- 
perience. He devoted a portion of his pro- 
gram to Chopin. The valse, opus 18, had 
to be omitted for the reasons given above, 
but he played several of the etudes and the 
prelude in G minor with the poignancy that 
its proper interpretation demands. Ravel’s 
Le Gibet and Lecuona’s Malaguena were 
among the modern pieces to please Mr. 
Harris’ audience. 

\ local critic said of him: “Mr. Harris 
has a technical ability of an extraordinarily 
high order. In his Bach number there was 
a purity of tone, a soaring out of self, an 
organ-like grandeur worthy of the piano 
rendition of the great toccata nd fugue, 
while in his Chopin those steely strong 
hands that could tear out the thundering 
chords create the resurgent waves of sound 
rippled effortlessly with a smooth beauty 
and clarity that bespeaks the real artist. 

“In spite of everything that had been done 
to mar the recital, Tomford Harris’ playing 
is withal a thing of magic beauty and en- 
during as all real beauty is. We hope we 
may hear him under more auspicious con- 
ditions.” 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Maazev's GREAT PERFORMANCE OF Bac, BRAHMS, 
After an Absence of Eighteen Months From Paris 


I traced Maazel by the sound of his piano; 
for he had no number on the door of his new 
house in a western suburb of Paris, where 
he had recently moved to find sunlight, air 
and quiet: 

‘Come in,” said he with a final flourish 
on a Chopin étude. “I received your note 
some time ago, but I have been too busy get- 
ting settled in my new quarters to find an 
hour for an interview But at last I begin 
to see a semblance of order in the muddle. 
Haydn would have composed another prelude 
to his Creation if he had experienced such 
imagined chaos. My piano, 
landed squarely on its legs; but 
was upside down.” 
“Steinways are better the right side up, 

But why did you play a Gaveau 
recent recital?” 

I played in the Gaveau Hall,” 
replied Maazel. “No other make is allowed. 
And really, I must say I was delighted with 
the instrument. Several musicians have told 
me they never heard greater sonority from 
a Gaveau. Still, naturally, I would have 
felt more at home at a Steinway, which 1 
always play. But talking about Gaveau re- 
that one of the Paris newspapers, 
which is widely read by Americans because it 
is in English, printed for two days that my 
concert was to take place in the Pleyel Hall 
[ especially regret this, because I have 
learned that among the scores who went to 
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By Clarence Lucas 


the Pleyel Hall was W. L. Clark of Los 
Angeles, the great patron of the symphony 
orchestra of that city. And, as you remem- 
ber, that evening was a particularly wet one, 

I mean the water supply was great.” 

“Jupiter Pluvius is not a water prohibition- 
ist, at any rate,” I ventured to remark. But, 
disregarding the interruption, Maazel contin- 
ued 

“Fortunately, most of the seats were booked 
in advance and I was able to give 10,000 
francs of the receipts to a very worthy char- 
ity.” 

“I noticed that you had a number of very 
eminent musical artists in your audience, 
Emilio de Gogorza, for instance, and the 
famous soprano, Emma Eames.” 

“Yes; 


1 
KNOWN 


and Isidor Philipp and several well 
pianists, violinists, and composers 
were also present. I suppose I should feel 
complimented when my _ professional col- 
leagues consider me worth hearing.” 

“Your program was unusual, for one thing. 
I cannot remember when I last heard that 
Brahms F sharp minor sonata in Paris.” 

“Did you notice the applause it received?” 
asked Maazel with enthusiasm. “It shows 
that the Parisians like Brahms. I think that 
the Brahms unjustly neglected. 
We might exchange the too popular B minor 
sonata of Liszt for Brahms, at any rate for 
a few 

“Those novelties by Godowsky were well 
rece:ved in spite of their complexity, which 
makes them difficult to grasp in one hear- 


sonatas are 


Sseas¢ ms.” 


ing 

“Yes,” replied Maazel. “I was delighted 
with the reception they received,—almost as 
marked as the applause for the familiar 
Chopin and Debussy numbers. But much of 
the so-called modern music,—modern, but 
not music,—is only a return to the savage 
sounds of cave men and cannibals.” 

“T notice that you are adding Prokofieff and 
Stravinsky to your programs for next season. 
I presume you do not consider those com- 
posers cave men or cannibals,” said I. 

“Not at all,” replied the pianist dashing 
into a new composition by Prokofieff on his 
piano. “That's modern and music at the 
time.” 

Maazel had to break his vacation in the 
middle of August to play a concerto with the 
orchestra and afterwards give a recital in 
Badgastein. Then followed a recital in Salz 
burg towards the end of the month. He will 
spend three weeks in the Swiss mountains 
before next season's tour begins with an en 
gagement in Holland. After five concerts 
in Italy and six in Germany, Maazel will 
sail for the United States to be ready for 
an American tour beginning in November at 
New York. He will introduce to the Ameri- 
can public a number of new works by living 
Russian composers and pianists 


same 


Another Oscar Seagle Concert 

The following program was given by the 
Oscar Seagle Association on August 2: 
Chorus—Echo, by Macfarlane; Over Hill, 
Over Dale, by Hatton; The Pedlar, by Wil- 
liams ; Anne Bertner Sheedy (presi- 
dent of the Association) ; chorus—Motet, 
ihe Chariot Jubilee, by Dett, with inci- 
dental solo by Frank Hart; trio—Louise 
Kersh, Ocie Higgins, Elsa Zimmerman, 
(Wynken, Blynken and Nod, I Passed By 
Your Window, The Night Wind, by Far- 
ley) ; solos—Leonard Stokes ; men’s chorus— 
Invictus, by Huhn; piano 3omar 
Cramer (Capriccio, by Brahms; __Inter- 
mezzo, by Brahms; Lesghinka, by Liapou- 
now); women’s chorus—Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, by Dvorak; Oscar 


solos 


solos 


solos 
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Seagle; chorus—The West, by Olds. The 
conductor was Dr. Howard Lyman, and the 
accompanist was Pauline Dobson Gold. 
Solo groups were given by Anne Bertner 
Sheedy, Leonard Stokes and Oscar Seagle. 

The Oscar Seagle Association gave its 
annual benefit concert on August 2 at the 
studio on the Olowan Hill. The proceeds 
are put into a scholarship fund which has 
helped many a talented pupil during the 
lean years of study. 

This year’s concert was unusually success 
ful, both financially and artistically. There 
were sixty voices in the ensemble, and under 
the very capable direction of Dr. Howard 
Lyman, of Syracuse University, they gave 
a beautiful performance of the effective 
numbers chosen 

Pauline Gold’s spirited accompaniments 
supplied splendidly the orchestral effect, and 
together with her delightful program talks 
added not a little to the perfection of the 
per formance. 

A special treat was provided by the piano 
numbers of Bomar Cramer, who was a new 
comer this year, but promises to be a per- 
manent member in the future 

Especially enjoyable were the numbers 
given by the women’s trio. They are all 
members of the colony but are now sing- 
ing professionally in New York City. 

The most delightful number given by the 
chorus—the spiritual Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot, arranged in a Motet called The 
Chariot Jubilee, by Nathaniel Dett, was ad- 
mirably interpreted by Dr. Lyman. Those 
from the old South could imagine themselves 
back in one of the numerous churches of that 
day, held under the magic spell of a chorus 
of voices naturally rich and beautiful, fired 
with religious fervor and sung with the 
rhythm and sense of harmonization so char- 
acteristic of the Negro race. It is an intri- 
cate number, but it was so simply and sin- 
cerely given that it had all the effect of 
spontaneity necessary for that type of music. 

The number, The West, by William Olds, 
beautiful, as music, had an added interest in 
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the fact that he is a member of the Colony 
and visited at Olowan this summer. 

The Oscar Seagle Trio, three young sing- 
ers, pupils of Oscar Seagle, gave a program 
of Roland Farley’s songs over WEAF on 
July 19. The ensemble numbers were espe- 
cially arranged for them by Mr. Farley him- 
self, who accompanied them. A women’s 
trio is rather rare and not often very suc- 
cessful, but this one, composed of beautiful 
individual voices all having sung together 
until they have a perfect blend, sings ex- 
quisitely and was the recipient of many com- 
plimentary telegrams and letters. It is com- 
posed of Jouise Kersh, soprano; Ocie Hig- 
gins, mezzo-soprano; and Elsa Zimmerman, 
contralto. 


Liszniewska Scores Anew in 


Portland 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, brilliant 
American pianist and member of the artist 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, recently returned from a year spent 
n travel and concertizing in Europe. Not 
content to rest from her fresh laurels gather- 
ered on this trip Mme. Liszniewska rushed 
off to Portland, Ore., to give a concert 
at which she scored another triumph. 

Seldom do critics bestow upon a pianist 
such sincere praise as she reaped in Portland. 
Said the Morning Oregonian: “Music of un- 
common distinction monopolized the program 
presented by Marguerite Melville Liszniew- 
ska, American-born Leschetizky exponent, in 
the Catlin School Auditorium last night. 
The program was lengthy, unalloyed by any- 
thing even approaching the hackneyed, and 
played throughout in a manner indicating 
good taste, undoubted musicianship and sin- 
cere devotion to the music offered. Nor was 
this gifted visitor lacking in the essential 
technical equipment for a recital of this char- 
acter. 

“Without undergoing the formality of in- 
dulging in sugary ‘finger-warming’ Mme. 
Liszniewska plunged directly into the great 
Ff minor sonata of Brahms. This was as 
notable an exposition of interpretive powers 
as it was of high technical attainment. 
Whereupon, to afford her listeners as great 
a contrast as would be consistent with the 
character of the recital, the soloist presented 
Schumann’s Scenes of Childhood. 

“The third group, given wholly to a 
representative assortment of short bits by 
Debussy, was probably the outstanding por- 
tion of the program. Mme. Liszniewska’s 
interpretations of Debussy are deservedly 
famous. These she lavished on such favor- 
Voiles, Doctor Gradus ad Par- 
nassum, and La Cathedrale Engloutie. 

“The concluding group was outwardly more 
stereotyped, but intrinsically as unconven- 
tional as its companions. Liszt’s Sonnet of 
Petrarch, No. 104, the Gaetner-Friedman 
Viennese waltzes and two Rachmaninoff pre- 
ludes supplied a felicitous ending for this 
wholly interesting evening of music.” 

Headlines in the newspapers brought forth 
this from the columnist of the Portland 
News: “Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
gave a piano recital in Portland and no 
wonder it took a two-column heading to say 
so!” 

The Oregon Daily News concludes its 
highly favorable ‘review with, “Two en- 
cores were given in recognition of the ova- 
tion-like applause.” 

Mme. Liszniewska’s return to Cincinnati 
is eagerly awaited by her host of friends and 
admirers and by her pupils who are anxious 
to begin another year under the able tutelage 
of this internationally celebrated American 
pianist. 
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Lazar Samoiloff Opens Bel Canto Studios 


in Several Important Cities of the West 


Noted Vocal Pedagogue, Located in Los Angeles, Has Great Following 
on the Coast. 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, well known vocal peda- 
gogue, who for many years taught in New 
York and gave to the music world 
celebrated singers and who is now located in 
Los Angeles, will reopen his Bel Canto stu- 
dios and Opera Academy for the season of 
1930-31 on September 10. Maestro Conti, 
conductor of the Columbia and other opera 
companies, will assist Mr. Samoiloff in pre 
paring the students for operatic perform 
ances 

Having closed his own studio in Los An- 
summer, Mr. Samoiloff held 
vocal master classes in Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C., in Seattle, Wash., Oakland, 
Cal., and Portland, Ore. His success in 
these localities was so marked that the en 
terprising teacher decided to establish Sa- 
moiloff Bel Canto studios in each “~ 
For this purpose Eva Baird was elected to 
be the resident director of the Samoiloff 
Bel Canto school in Victoria and Vancouver 
Mary Adele Vann was appointed the direc- 
tor in Portland, Edgar Cramer in Seattle, 
and Rose Ough in Oakland. 

In speaking about the opening of these stu- 
dios, Mr. Samoiloff states: “I have spent 
many a sleepless night thinking over the 
problem of how to make my method of teach- 
ing Bel Canto singing better known to sing- 
ers and teachers and also to speakers. Of 
course | realized that the easiest way would 
be to write I therefore spent many 
months writing one, and after I had finished 
it I was more than persuaded that the 
average public would not understand me. 
Not wanting to write another book on sing- 
ing that would be as useless as many others 
on the market, I decided on the project of 
opening studios in different cities and have 
selected talented voice teachers and singers 
to conduct them. Of course, to accomplish 
this I had to teach these chosen ones my 
method 1 


some 


geles for the 


a book; 


This | did this summer when [ con- 
ducted classes and gave lectures in the chosen 
cities.” 

Eva Baird will conduct the Samoiloff Be! 
Canto studio in Victoria and Vancouver. 

Mary Adele Vann, contralto, of Portland, 
and her husband, — Silas Vann, organ 
ist, offer students the opportunity of study 
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ing with teachers of wide experience. Mrs 
Vann has coached with many of the lead- 
ing voice authorities, including David Bis 
pham, Campbell-Tipton and Oscar Saenger, 
and is also a finished student of the famous 
exponent of the Lamperti method of singing, 
Frank King Clark. During her stay in Paris 
she was presented in two successful recitals, 
and was contralto soloist in the American 
Church of Paris. She has been Harold 

}auer’s assisting artist on a concert tour of 
England, and of course is now an exponent 
of the Samoiloff method of singing. 

Edgar Cramer has been selected to direct 
the Samoiloff school in Seattle, and is pro- 
ficient in both piano and voice. Before go- 
ing West, Mr. Cramer sang in opera and 
had also been an accompanist for leading 
teachers and soloists. For eight years he 
was a music supervisor in Ohio and Oregon ; 
he has written and published music for 
piano, voice and chorus, having won wide 
recognition as a result. His pupils are en- 
gaged as church soloists and accompanists, 
while a number are active on the concert 
stage. 

Rose Ough took her teacher’s course from 
Mr. Samoiloff while in New York in 1927, 
and assisted him in his New York studios 
during that season. Mrs. Ough is the resi- 
dent director of the Samoiloff Bel Canto 
school in Oakland. Mr. Samoiloff plans to 
visit his newly opened schools once or twice 
a year to supervise the teaching of correct 
singing. 

At the opening of each of the studios Mr. 
Samoiloff was present and gave a lecture on 
his method of teaching. Any vocal teacher 
who desires to open a Samoiloff Bel Canto 
studio in his or her city may do so, after 
taking the teacher’s course from Mr. Samoi- 
loff personally in Los Angeles. Mr. Samoiloff 
will be in New York City during January, 
1931, for a few weeks. 

In speaking of his work, Mr. 
says: “One often hears the term Bel Canto 
Method, but is it taught correctly? I have 
achieved most wonderful results and I am 
sure there is only one correct way of ob- 
taining resonance, life and pulsation in tone, 
and covered resonant tones.” 


Samoilk ff 


Ann Arbor Summer Season Closes 

The School of Music of the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, has concluded an- 
other successful summer session. Some two 
hundred students, representing almost every 
state in the Union, and most of them teach- 
ers and professionals, were enrolled for 
coaching or to study for degrees. Supple- 
mentary to these courses was a season of 
concerts covering a wide variety of musical 
literature. Among the featured players were 
the following guest artists and members of 
the faculty: Hanns Pick, cellist; Mabel Ross 
Rhead, Maud Okkelberg, Stanley Fletcher, 
Guy Maier, Margaret Diefenthaeler, Roland 
Dittl, Rose Lyon Du Moulin and Edwin 
Biltcliffe, pianists; Palmer Christian, Guy 
Filkins, Kenneth Osborne and Philip La- 
Rowe, organists; Louise Cuyler and Was- 
sily Besekirsky, violinists; Ethelyne Walker 
Showers, contralto; Lynn Clark, baritone, 
and Perla Wolcott, soprano. 


German Opera to Give Tiefland 
Eugene d’Albert’s opera, Tiefland, will be 
included in the repertory of the German 
Grand Opera Company on its third Amer- 
ican tour starting in January, according to 
the announcement of J. J. Vincent, man- 
aging director. 

M. d’Albert will be remembered by Amer- 
ican audiences as a pianist of exceptional 
ability who toured this country several sea- 
sons ago. Tiefland was produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The German 
Grand Opera Company has engaged espe- 
cially for the role of Sebastiano, it is said, 
one of the greatest exponents of this role in 
Europe, Max Roth, foremost baritone of the 
Berlin Staatsoper. The role of Nuri will be 
sung by Karie von Kullberg, wife of the 
Swedish Consul in Stettin, Germany, who 
has also attained a reputation in Europe for 
this part. It is expected that Dr. Max von 
Schillings, former director of the Statsoper 
in Berlin, will conduct the d’Albert opera 


Critic Enthuses Over Dumesnil 

Enthusiastic was the critic of the Emporia 
Daily Gazette about Maurice Dumesnil’s re- 
cital there. He said: 

“With a couple of donkeys, a set of cathe- 
dral chimes, a quick smile, and ten supple 
fingers, Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, delighted 
the ears and won the hearts of his young 
hearers Monday night in Albert Taylor Hall 
when he gave the first of a series of recitals 
at which music contestants and supervisors 
are guests of the Teachers’ College this week. 
Mr. Dumesnil is a Frenchman and a friend 
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of youth. He possesses a large physique, a 
sympathy for musical modernism, an inex- 
haustible assortment of expressive gestures 
and a fine appreciation of Chopin. And 
further than that, he knows how to create 
atmosphere. 

‘Let’s forget we are in an auditorium and 
pretend we are gathered around the piano in 
a studio,’ he invited the crowd when he be- 
gan his second group Monday night. Mr. 
Dumesnil speaks with a strong French ac- 
cent that does not hinder the flow of his 
ready vocabulary. Throughout his middle 
group, which included the work of modern 
and ultra-modern French composers, the 
pianist made entertaining explanations, tell- 
ing the story and then playing the selection 
and sometimes doing both at once. “This is 
the old Grandpa donkey,’ he murmured in an 
aside during the introduction to Grovlez’ Les 
Anes. And when he had finished the num- 
ber and smiled at the burst of applause that 
followed he said: ‘Well, since donkeys are 
so popular and my program is short | think 
I'll play another little piece about donkeys.’ 
And he did, and the crowd clapped long and 
loud.” 


Klibansky Reopens New York 
Studio 

Sergei Klibansky, was has just returned 
from Hollywood, Cal., where he held a suc- 
cessful summer master class, has reopened 
his New York studios. He found large 
class of old and new pupils awaiting him. 

A number of artist-pupils from the Kli- 
bansky studio will fill important engage- 
ments this season. William Pringle has 
been cast in the new Hammerstein preduc- 
tion, Luana; Marybeth Conoly will appear 
in the Max Gordon production, Three’s a 
Crowd, which will open in Washington this 
month; Vivian Hart will mee with the Cin 
cinnati Opera Company; Edna Lambert has 
already appeared as the soloist at the Fort- 
nightly Club of Rockville, Center, L. L: 
Alveda Lofgren will be soloist at the second 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J.; and 
Tilly de Garmo has been reengaged to sing 
at the Festspiele in Barcelona, Spain. 


Francis Reseed Pupils at 
Chautauqua 

Four of Francis Rogers’ pupils, all form- 
er or present students at the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School of Music, took part in the vocal 
performances at Chautauqua this summer. 
Robert Crawford, director of the Newark 
Music Foundation, sang leading bass roles 
in Martha and Pagliacci and the Messiah. 
He also conducted his own choral work, 
The Romany Rye. Charles Kullman sang 
the principal tenor parts in Faust and 
Pagliacci. Catherine Field, soprano, appeared 
as Martha in the presentations of that opera, 
and was the vocal soloist at one of the or- 
chestral concerts conducted by Georges Bar- 
rere. George Newton, bass, a first year stu- 
dent at the Juilliard School, made his debut 
in a number of minor parts, including Wag- 
ner in Faust. 


Interest High in Don Cossack 
Chorus 


\ remarkable feature of the forthcoming 
tour of the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, is the fact that, although never 


this country, it has been 
booked before arrival for the entire six 
weeks of its tour—a matter of thirty-five 
concerts in all. 

The men are under the direction of Serge 
Jaroff, who has trained and directed them 
since their organization as a singing unit. 
The chorus has given over 1,200 concerts 
in Europe and Australia during the five 
years of its career. The first New York 
concert is scheduled for November 4 in Car- 
negie Hall, to be followed by a second and 
third on November 9 and 15. The Schola 
Cantorum has also engaged the chorus for 
a New York appearance in the same audi- 
torium on November 10. 


heard before in 


Musicale at A. Y. Cornell’s 
Summer School 


The A. Y. Cornell summer school at 
Round Lake, N. Y., has been moving along 
most successfully this year. During the sea- 
son Mr. Cornell has presented his artists in 
a number of interesting musicales. On July 
25, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano, 
the following took part in one of the series: 
Viola Hailers, John C. Dandurand, Chester 
Gilligan, Eleanor Brennan, Viola Langwig, 
Ida McMillan, Charles B. Spencer, Florence 
McDermott, Emma _ Reeves, Elizabeth 
Wightman, Katherine Hutton, Ann Person, 
Conrad Hess, Miriam Fishel, Naomi Pratt, 
William N. Smyth, Helen Lewis, Thomas 
Luther, Jr., and Evelyn White. 
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Ingalsbe Music School Holds 


Convention 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
teachers and pupils of the Ingalsbe Music 
School took place in the First Baptist 
Church, Glens Falls, N. Y., June 4, 5, 6 and 
7. The purpose of these conventions, says 
Mrs. Harvey D. Ingalsbe, founder, director 
and president of the school, is to strengthen 
the great interest already manifested and to 
create a feeling of fellowship between 
teachers, parents and pupils. The school 
was founded by Mrs. Ingalsbe in 1910, and 
since that time over four thousand pupils 
have enrolled and received instruction. Ac- 
cording to a note in the convention program 
book: “Over two hundred teachers have 
been prepared to teach from the pedagogical 
classes of Mrs. Ingalsbe and by constant 
study have passed beyond any conservatory 
course. Pupils have been prepared by these 
teachers for entrance into musical depart- 
ments of representative schools and colleges 
of the country. There is no taxation on 
teachers or pupils. No person is allowed 
to teach in the organization unless under 
instruction in pedagogics by Mrs. Ingalsbe.” 

The convention program book also gives 
information regarding the pedagogical 
classes conducted by Mrs. Ingalsbe, about 
the summer normal class held in Glens 
Falls from June 9 to 16, lists the official 
board of the Ingalsbe Music School as well 
as the studios of teachers in the Ingalsbe 
Music School in Glens Falls and vicinity. 
The book also contains other information of 
value to those interested in the activities of 
the school. 

Twenty-nine recitals were given during 
the convention by pupils of the teachers of 
the Ingalsbe Music School. There were 
twelve individual recitals, averaging from 
seven to twelve numbers, and the children 
ranged in age from ten to fifteen. The 
programs presented included classical as 
well as modern works. Mrs. Ingalsbe was 
represented not only as pedagogue and re- 
citalist but also as composer, for sixteen of 
her compositions were heard during the con- 
vention. Among them were Meditation, 
Spring Song, Caprice, Mazurka, Boat Song, 
Intermezzo, Tally Ho, Bagpipe, Morning 
Song, English Dance and Idylle. 

Mrs. Ingalsbe has had thirty years of ex- 
perience in Normal work, the last eight 
years being in New York. She goes to 
Glens Falls, however, every third week to 
hold classes in that city. There are now 
representatives of her work in more than 
twenty states and in Canada, the Philippines, 
England, China and Bermuda. Mrs. Ingals- 
be reports that there are fifty teachers in 
the Ingalsbe Music School who give instruc- 
tion to one thousand pupils in Glens Falls 
and vicinity. 

In addition to her work last season as 
pedagogue, composer and head of the Ingalsbe 
Music School, this indefatigable worker also 
appeared in piano recitals in New York, 
Washington, D. C., and Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Ethelynde Smith’s Plans for Next 
Season 


Ethelynde Smith is as usual spending the 
summer at her summer home at Camp 
Wawonaissa in Alton Bay, N. H., garden- 
ing, swimming, motoring, teaching a limited 
number of students who are anxious to take 
advantage of Miss Smith’s short stay in 
that part of the country to do intensive 
work with her, and also preparing her pro- 
grams for next season. 

Miss Smith has fulfilled so many return 
engagements, as many as six to ten in some 
places, that she has to have a variety of 
programs, and that these are appreciated is 
testified by the fact that she is reengaged 
from one season to another. She is prepar- 
ing for next year a new program of Songs 
of Many Nations; one by American com- 
posers; another by American women com- 
posers; a program for young children, and 
another for older ones. 

The soprano will start her season with an 
extended series of engagements in New 
England. One of her early fall dates is as 
soloist with the Chamber of Commerce Glee 
Club in Pawtucket, R. I., on November 12. 
Another early appearance will be a recital 
at Rumsey Hall School for Boys at Corn- 
wall, Conn., which will mark her first ap- 
pearance in Connecticut, the 136th appear- 
ance at a school or college, and the forty- 
second State in which she has sung. Fol- 
lowing her New England dates, Miss Smith 
will start on her fourth tour of Eastern 
Canada, followed by a sixteenth tour of the 
South and a tenth transcontinental tour. 
The tour will end with a series of engage- 
ments the length of the Pacific Coast be- 
tween the middle of March and the last of 
April, and the trip will then extend in the 
spring to Western Canada and probably 
also to Alaska. 


Master Institute to Broadcast 
Weekly; Offers Scholarships 


One of the season’s activities at the 
Master Institute of Roerich Museum is a 
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series of _programs to be broadcast over Wagner on Religion, Revival of the Ancient gram of dramatic performances, recitals and 
Station WOR every Sunday afternoon from Art of Tapestry, The Era of Woman and lectures are also promised for the coming 


five-thirty to six. The first of these took other interesting topics, which will be given year. 


place on August 31, and featured two dis- in connection with musical numbers by mem- The Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
tinguished members of the institute. Victor bers of the faculty and also by student-artists. has also announced a series of scholar 
Andoga, head of the opera class, sang several The last season of the Master Institute, ships to be given in the departments of 
Italian arias with the orchestra as well as which, about a year ago, moved to its own painting, etching, voice, piano, cello, violin 
a group of songs, and David Barnett, of the quarters in the thirty-story Roerich Museum and_ organ. \pplicants are requested to 
piano faculty, played a Chopin group. Fu- on Riverside Drive, was marked by a series write or call for full particulars at the office 
ture programs will include brief talks on of lectures and concerts of unusual interest. of the Master Institute, 310 Riverside Drive, 


Dynamic Symmetry, Comparative Influence The opening of many new departments in not later than a week prior to the scholarship 


Ins bs « » age bg hy ie 7 - » « Feo ° . c 
of Painting and Music, The Influence of arts and crafts, as well as an extended pro- trial, September 25. 
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MUSICAL 


Van Hoogstraten and Philharmonic Men 


Acclaimed as Stadium Season Ends 
In Farewell Speech Conductor Expresses Delight Over the Large 
Audiences and Enthusiasm—Gershwin Participates Again— 
Anna Duncan Pleases 


Avucust 25 anp 26 
prevailing color note of the final 
Stadium concerts was evidently 
blue, for Thursday night Ge 
played his Rhay 1 Blue 
and Tuesday we had Anna Duncan dancing 
two of her most effective numbers on a 
stage bathed in azure light. This popular ex- 
ponent of the classic school of dancing drew 
on Monday audience well over 
the 10,000 Tuesday’s attendance 
She presented 


The 
week of the 
Gershwin 


and Monday 


ree 


sody 


night an 
mark and 
was of the same proportions. 
f dance interpretations—a suite of 
Brahms waltzes, Theodore Thomas’ arrange- 
ment of the Chopin Marche Funebre, Wag- 
Ride of the Valkvries and Johann 
Jeautiful Blue Danube 

The first part of the program was orches- 
tral and consisted of Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony After the intermission the or- 
chestra was banished from the stage, black 
velvet curtains were drawn acrosss to form 
a background, and Miss Duncan, in flowing 
draperies, danced the Brahms waltzes. Fol- 
lowing this the funeral march, interpreted 
very strikingly and gaining additional ef- 
fect from the blue lighting. The same color 
characterized the Ride of the Valkyries, a 
dance in which she expressed with remark- 
able skill the rush and sweep of that stormy 
music After her last programmed inter- 
pretation, the Strauss waltz, Miss Duncan 
was encored several times, and responded 
with additional numbers. 

Eugene Ormandy conducted the orchestra 
on both nights and presented besides the 
Dvorak work, pieces by Bach, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff and Mendelssohn. 


tour 


ner’s 


Strauss’ 
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Avucust 27 

Returning from a two days’ guest conduc- 
torship in Philadelphia, Willem von Hoog- 
straten again presided over the Stadium 
forces, presenting a program that met with 
general favor. Richard Strauss’ Also 
Sprach Zarathustra, played instead of the 
promised Jazz Suite by Louis Gruenberg, 
proved the focus of the evening’s interest, 
the formidable work receiving a convincing 
performance. Earlier numbers were Wag- 
ner’s Rienzi overture and Valse Triste by 
Sibelius, always a favorite. The symphony 
was Mozart's in E flat (K. 543), and Web- 
er’s Freischiitz overture closed the program. 

Avucust 28 

Thursday evening the program perhaps 
did something for the American composer 
when it presented Gershwin in his piano 
concerto in F major, his Rhapsody in Blue, 
and conducting his American in Paris. 
Among the other works was Tschaikow- 
sky’s insignificant offering, Romeo and Ju- 
liet. Whether Gershwin or Tschaikowsky 
won in this unequal contest may be a mat- 
ter of opinion, but Tschaikowsky certainly 
got a lot of applause. So did Gershwin. 
Which lot was the bigger lot may be also a 
matter of opinion, but Gershwin got his in 
three pieces, while Tschaikowsky got his all 
at once. 

Debussy and Wagner were also on this 
program, conducted, as were all the num- 
bers except the American in Paris, by the 
redoubtable Van Hoogstraten. The Weber 
piece was the lovely Oberon overture with 
its extraordinarily effective opening, and the 
Debussy was the one of the suite known as 
Fetes. 

How important Gershwin is to American 
music need not be discussed here. He cer- 
tainly is an attractive personality and pro- 
duces music that is effective and interest- 
ing. He is also a skilful and dignified con- 
ductor 

Aveust 29, 30, 31 

The overture to Mendelssohn's Fingal’s Cave 
opened the Friday evening concert, which 
was also the beginning of the last week end 
for the Stadium concerts this season. Mo- 
zart’s Serenade in D major, Strauss’ Love 
Scene from Feuersnot, and Beethoven's 
Eroica) Symphony were the other  pro- 
grammed pieces. Despite the great number 
of persons away for the holiday week end the 
Stadium concerts were an attraction for 
the usual music-loving crowd. The apprecia- 
tion was heartfelt and Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
shared the praise with his men. 

Wagner, Albeniz, Strauss and Brahms 
figured on Saturday's program, the Symphony 
No. 2 of the last named, being the big at- 
traction. It was played in a dignified man- 
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ner, at times rising to the majestic, with 
the usual Philharmonic sonority to make it 
especially enjoyable. 

Sunday, the closing evening, offered a 
request program featuring the lovely Bee- 
thoven Fifth, Ravel’s Bolero, Strauss’ Don 
Juan and the Tannhauser Overture. Enthu- 
siasm ran high and the popular Dutch con- 
ductor was recalled many times to the 
stage. The musicians seemed in about as 
happy a mood as they could be, and they 
played the allotted music with a catching 
verve. At the close Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
made a short speech of farewell in which 
he expressed his satisfaction in seeing the 
continued large audiences which frequent 
the concerts. He was heartily cheered by 
the audience and his men. 


Varied Offerings at 
Ravinia Opera 
Familiar Works Repeated — Concert 
Dedicated to Swedish National 
Society of Chicago 
RavintA.—The tenth week of the Ra- 
vinia season began on Sunday afternoon, 
August 24, with a concert dedicated to the 
Swedish National Society of Chicago. The 
program was presented by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Eric 
DeLamarter. Julia Claussen, contralto, and 
John Weicher, violinist, were the soloists. 
Justice Mozart, president of the Swedish 
National Society of Chicago, and Chief Jus- 
tice Harry Olson, of the Municipal Court 
of Chicago, were present, and Judge Olson 

made a brief address. 

Maskep Batt, AuGust 24 (EvENING) 

The gala spirit was rife at Ravinia on 
Sunday night, as on this occasion the Chi- 
cago Bar Association entertained the British 
and French visitors that are attending the 
meeting of the American Bar Association. 
The operatic offering was Verdi’s Masked 
Ball, with Rethberg starring again as Amelia. 

Fepora, Aucust 25 

Giordano’s colorful opera, Fedora, brought 
Yvonne Gall once again in the title role, and 
this time Edward Johnson sang the role of 
Count Loris, in which he is unexcelled and 
in which he has left unforgettable memories 
here. It will be remembered that Johnson 
made his debut as the Count a few years 
ago with the Chicago Grand Opera, making a 
sensational appearance on his return to 
America. Since then his popularity in opera 
as well as in concert has increased by leaps 
and bounds, and his singing in Fedora 
added to the enjoyment of the night. Gall 
and Johnson were superbly seconded by a 
cast which included, among others, Danise, 
Maxwell, Rothier, D’Angelo and Falco. 

La Jutve, Aucust 26 

A repeat performance of La Juive, which 
has been one of the outstanding works at 
Ravinia, brought Rethberg as Rachel, Flor- 
ence Macbeth as the Princess Eudoxia, and 
the regular Ravinia cast. 

TALes oF HorrMAN, AucGust 27 

Offenbach’s The Tales of 
presented again with the 
was heard earlier in the season. Yvonne 
Gall had the dual roles of Antonia and 
Giulietta, in which she again scored heavily. 
Florence Macbeth made a hit as the doll. 

LoHENGRIN, AuGustT 28 

To celebrate the eightieth anniversary of 

the world premiere of Wagner’s immortal 


Hoffman was 
same cast that 


EDITH MASON 
and her lovely daughter, Grasziella 
Polacco, in Hyde Park, London. 


classic, Lohengrin was given with the Ra- 
vinia cast which is so well suited to the in- 
terpretation of this work. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg was again the Elsa, a role in which 
her reputation is international, and Edward 
Johnson sang the title role in his usual dis- 
tinguished manner. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH, 

Saint-Saéns’ biblical 
Delilah, was given, with Julia Claussen 
again appearing as Delilah, and Giovanni 
Martinelli singing the role of Samson. 

Douste Bitt, Aucust 30 

The Secret of Suzanne and La Vida Breve 
are always of supreme interest at Ravinia, 
not only because the works are both of un- 
usual worth, but also because Lucrezia Bori 
sings the role of Suzanne in The Secret and 
that of Salud in La Vida. These parts are 
in diametrical contrast to each other, and in 
presenting them both on the same evening 
Mme. Bori accomplished an outstanding feat. 
_ Armand Tokatyan appeared opposite Bori 
in both operas, being Count Gil in The 
Secret and Paco in La Vida. 

Ruth Page and Blake Scott headed the 
ballet in La Vida Breve, and to them was 
due a great part of the success of the night. 


Aucust 29 
opera, Samson and 


Bruno Huhn Reopens New York 
Studio 

3runo Huhn, vocal teacher and coach, has 
reopened his New York studio following 
a summer spent at East Hampton, L. I. Dur- 
ing the warm months Mr. Huhn combined 
pleasure with work. He did some teaching 
and also conducted the East Hampton 
Choral Society in their third annual concert. 


Argentina for Pacific Coast 

_ A return to the Pacific Coast, her third 
in consecutive seasons, marks the coming 
tour of La Argentina, with three recitals in 
Town Hall during the opening week of 
her itinerary, to be followed during the 
course of the season by eleven others. Mme. 
La Argentina will make her first visit to 
the South this season. 
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MUSICAL 


Artur Rodzinski Presents Exceptional 


Program as Guest Conductor in West 


San Francisco Symphony Season Announced—Several Concert Series 


To Be Presented 


San Francisco, Cat.—The first appear- 
ance of Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, as 
_ guest conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, took place in the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium on July 22. Rodzinski, who 
appeared in the Summer Symphony Series of 
concerts before an audience of close on to 
7,000 persons, achieved one of the most sub- 
stantial successes in the history of local 
music. 

The program was devoted to Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue, the orchestration of which 
was made expressly for Rodzinski by Julius 
Wertheim; Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 
4; Debussy’s Clouds and Festivals; Liszt’s 
Les Preludes, and Johann Strauss’ Tales 
from Vienna Woods. 

Dr. Rodzinski is a born conductor, not in 
any sense “a man of routine.” There is a 
communicative fire in everything he does, 
flame that burns clear and bright within. He 
possesses a great sense of style, he has the 
stride, the gesture, the address of a major 
prophet. Dr. Rodzinski gave the conviction of 
solidity, learning, temperament and the power 
to lead men, and in the entire program his 
rhythm was admirable in its sharpness and 
correction while his sense of balance seemed 
impeccable and his phrasing fastidious in its 
articulation. 

Under Dr. Rodzinski’s leadership the musi- 
cians played the Tschaikowsky Symphony as 
if inspired. The young conductor's reading 
of this ever popular score was sound and 
spirited. He had excellent control of the or- 
chestra and his evident enthusiasm for the 
symphony was matched by his understanding 
of it. The music strode forward with the 
vigor which always inheres in Tschaikow- 
sky, but there was a warm color and a lyric 
flight that are not usually found in inter- 
pretations of this work. The instrumental 
tone glowed and sang. Dr. Rodzinski’s read- 
ing of the Liszt Les Preludes was brilliant 
with passion, splendor and even tempestuous 
climax while the Debussy pieces revealed the 
conductor as a sincere musician who is not 
lacking either in imagination or delicacy. 

The Golden Jubilee of the Pacific Saenger- 
bund was held here from August 21 to 24. 
Frederick Schiller is the musical director 
and H. Joseph Kertz the manager. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto, was the out- 
standing attraction at both concerts. Be- 
sides the appearance of this great artist, 
prize singing contests were held, with chor- 


uses from every large city in the United 
States competing. 
The management of the San Francisco 


Symphony Orchestra announces that many 
novelties are to be featured during the com- 
ing season which begins in the Curran 
Theatre, October 10. This is assured in ad- 
vices from both Basil Cameron, the young 
English conductor who will lead the or- 
chestra during the first half of the season, 
and the brilliant young Russian maestro, 
Issay Dobrowen, who will conduct during 
the latter half. In addition to these two 
guest conductors, the symphony will present 
several famous artists as soloists. The con- 
certs again are to be held at the Curran 
Theatre on Friday and Sunday afternoons. 
There will be three separate series during 
the season; thirteen Friday afternoon sym- 
phony concerts given fortnightly; thirteen 
Sunday afternoon symphony concerts (at 
which the Friday afternoon programs will 
be repeated) ; and eleven Sunday afternoon 
popular concerts, alternating with the Sun- 
day symphonies. With a few changes, the 
personnel of the San Francisco Symphony 


Orchestra will remain the same as in pre- 
vious seasons, these changes being only in 
certain places where improvement can be 
made. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco im- 
presario, announces the following list of 
well-known artists to be heard on his sub- 
scription series during the forthcoming 
season: Elisabeth Rethberg, Claudia Muzio 
and Claire Dux, sopranos; Walter Giese- 
king, Maier and Pattison and Harold Bauer, 
pianists; Edward Johnson, tenor; Mischa 
Elman and Toscha Seidel, violinists; the 
Brahms Liebeslieder Ensemble, the Aguilar 
Lute Quartet, and Paul Robeson, baritone. 
Artists to be seen and heard under the 
Oppenheimer management next season, but 
as separate attractions include Paderewski, 
La Argentina, Yehudi Menuhin and Kreutz- 
berg and Georgi. It is quite likely that Mr. 
Oppenheimer will present again a season of 
German opera by the German Grand Opera 
Company which created such an emphatic 
success here last vear. 

According to V. I. Shepherd, western 
manager of the Wolfsohn-Judson interests, 
a series of concerts will be given here next 
season. Until negotiations are completed 
with the various artists, full announcements 
will be withheld, but a beautiful and inter- 
esting series is promised to subscribers. 

Mischa Elman, world-famous violinist, his 
wife (the former Helen Katten of San 
Francisco) and two children have been 
summering in Hillsborough, a suburb of 
San Francisco. ay. oY, 


Stephen Deak Plans Active Season 


Stephen Deak, cello instructor at the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, has had 
an interesting and successful career. He is 
Hungarian by birth, and his musical train- 





STEPHEN DEAK 


ing began at the early age of seven. His 
education for a professional career was under 
the great cellist and composer, David Popper. 
After graduating from the Royal Hungarian 
Academy of Music, in Budapest, Mr. Deak 
subsequently built up a reputation as cellist 
through his recitals in Austria, Hungary 
and Switzerland. 

All this was before his seventeenth year, 
at which time Mr. Deak was called to serve 





Knoch Conducts Philadelphia Orchestra 


in Series of Guest Performances 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Making his debut 
with the famous Philadelphia organization 
one day later than was scheduled because of 
rain, Ernst Knoch scaled the heights in those 
all too few performances. 

From the poetic and glamorous Lohengrin 
Vorspiel to the sweepingly colossal Gotter- 
dammeriing Finale of the last concert, Knoch 
carried his audience along in a series of un- 
believable emotional episodes. 

The man demonstrated his amazing versa- 
tility in the ease with which he swung 
from his already recognized position as Wag- 
nerian conductor to the sternly classic sym- 
phonic, namely Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 
This was delivered in a superb, well balanced 
and intellectual fashion. 

The following evening found him blithely 
leading the orchestra through a Mozart 
Symphony that sparkled like a jewel in an 
exquisite setting. Nor did this prevent his 
giving a reading of the Parsifal Prelude that 


left nothing unsaid in its sublime and rev- 
erent beauty. 

The tonal quality which Mr. Knoch evoked 
from even this great orchestra was remarked 
on all sides and can be attributed to the com- 
pelling and dynamic personality of the man, 
his fine taste and knowledge of things with 
which he is concerned. Mr. Knoch also dis- 
played his intimate and erudite knowledge of 
things Wagnerian in that the versions used 
were in some instances totally unfamiliar and 
distinctly more effective. .. 2. 
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in the Hungarian Army, remaining in this 
service for five years. After being demobi- 
lized at the close of the war he decided to 
try his fortune in America. Soon after arriv- 
ing here he met the celebrated English cel- 
list, Felix Salmond, and under his guidance 
prepared to re-enter the profession. During 
the time he coached with Salmond he was 
a member of the Cincinnati Symphony, and, 
later on, played with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, which he left to become cellist of 
the Philadelphia Musical Fund Quartet. With 
this organization he appeared in many con- 
certs in New York, Philadelphia and other 
eastern cities. 

In 1929 Josef Hofmann offered Mr. Deak 
the position he now holds as cello instructor 
of the Curtis Institute of Music. Mr. Deak 
will fulfill the duties of this post during the 
coming season, and also plans to teach in 
New York once a week in the studio of his 
brother, Imre Deak. 

Stephen Deak’s summer season was spent 
in the Middle West. He taught for two 
months in Wichita, Kans., where he had a 
large number of cello and chamber music 
students, and, in addition to this, he gave a 
series of recitals, among them appearances 
at the Wichita Municipal University, Kan- 
sas State University and State Teachers’ 
College. A local critic, in reviewing one of 
these programs, said: “His technical mastery 
of the cello seems complete, the tone is full 
and vibrant and his playing characterized by 
charm and poetic feeling.” Another reviewer 
remarked that: “Mature mellowness of tone 
and finished phrasing effects characterized 
Mr. Deak as a thorough artist.” 
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During August and September the cellist 
is booked to play in several other cities of 
the Middle West before his return to Phila- 
delphia. Margaret Shanklin is his accompan- 
ist and also plays a group of piano solos. 

Besides his activities as concert artist and 
teacher, Mr. Deak has published a text book 
entitled Modern Method for the Violon- 
cello, the second volume of which was issued 
the first of September. 


Matthay Representative in 
New York 


Richard McClanahan returned.to New York 
on August 26 on the SS. Columbus from his 
sixth summer of study and conference with 
Tobias Matthay, the famous English teacher. 
Mr. McClanahan is the representative of 
Professor Matthay in New York. Matthay’s 
methods have revolutionized piano teaching 
in England, and are attracting more and 
more attention in America. Over fifty 
Americans studied with him this summer. 

Mr. McClanahan has arranged a session 
at his studio in New York during the month 
of September for teachers who wish to in- 
form themselves on the Matthay methods 
before going back to their own classes. 


Gaetano Viviani Arrives 
Gaetano Viviani, popular baritone, who for 
many years has been singing in Italy and 
especially at La Scala, arrived on the Roma, 
September 1, to appear in operatic perform- 
ances with the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco opera companies. 








ALFRED O’SHEA 


TENOR 


“Mr. O'Shea is an artist, skilled in making the most of a beautiful voice.”"—New York World. 
Address: Care of MUSICAL COURIER, 113 West 57th St., New York 





FAINA PETROVA, 


Civic Opera; 
Company ; 











Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
MANceE, Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
MARIANNE GONITCH, 
ANNA TURKEL, 
Evans and Vivian Hart, light opera stars, and others. 


Studio: 43 West 86th St., 











CESARE STURANI 


Vocal Instructor and Coach 


Among those who have recently been working with 


Mr. Sturani are: 

ELEANORE LA 
HAtutie Stites, Chicago 
Philadelphia Grand Opera 
starring in opera in Italy; Greex 
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but also a competent income. 


and scientific. 


best. 


for specialists. 
specialist? 


The DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise Dunning) 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean of Dunning Faculty, 
160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 


‘— Dunning System is now under the supervision of a faculty of 

specialized Normal teachers who conduct Normal classes in different 
sections of the country. Thousands of teachers have found in this spe- 
cialized system, not only a thorough training for a successful career, 
It has raised the standards of efficiency 
for foundation training throughout the country. 
The world’s best musicians have recommended it, and 
children from leading families are using it. 
selves, their pupils, and the community to get the best and give the 
Dunning teachers are in demand because there is always a field 
Then why not take the Normal Course and become a 


ow 


Booklet of information and dates for classes will be furnished by 
the Dean, 160 East 68th Street, 
or Secretary, 72 East 79th Street, 


It is unique, reliable 


Teachers owe it to them- 


Portland Oregon, 
New York City 
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GICLIP’ 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Circular Mailed on Request 


Ss Only Teacher 


Phone Plaza 2875 
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Mae Mackie Scores as Delilah 


Mae Mackie contralto, of the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company, made her 
initial appearance on August 24 as Delilah 
in the Saint-Saens opera, Samson and 


ubey-Rembrandt Studio 
MAE MACKIE, 
contralto of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera an who made her debut 
in the role of Delilah in Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson and Delilah with the Steel Pier 
Grand Opera Company, Atlantic City, 
on August 24 


Delilah, at the Atlantic City Steel Pier, and 
scored a success which deepened the fine im- 
pression which she had made in her earlier 
appearances with the Steel Pier Grand Opera 
Company. Miss Mackie sang with poise and 
surety, and her full and sonorous voice was 
fully equal to the taxing music. The role of 
Delilah is a fine vehicle for an artist of 
Miss Mackie’s calibre, giving, as is does, op- 
portunity to display the best qualities of a 
contralto voice. As for histrionic ability, 
there too, she was adequate, making of the 
Philistine charmer a queenly figure, regal, 
seductive and replete with fascinating wiles. 

She was ably supported by Judson House 
as Samson, Leo de Hierapolis as the Priest 
of Dagon, and Helfenstein Mason, who sang 
the parts of both Abimelech and the Old 
Hebrew. Solon Alberti conducted. 


Shawn Praised in Munich 
Neuesten Nachrichten, 
Ted Shawn's appearance 


The Muenchner 
commenting about 
there, said in part 

“Ted Shawn, America’s most noted dancer, 
gave his guest performance on Saturday eve 
ning at the Schauspielhaus. The impression 
was uncommonly strong and harmonious, the 
applause enthusiastic. One experienced the 
unusual presense of a manly dancer of clas- 
sical form. His masterly knowledge alone 
would have been seen in the subtle rhythmic 
movements of the Spanish Flamencos. But 
the essence of this dancer is rooted in re- 
ligion. Shawn studied the cultural dances 
of: many nations at their source, and his 
strong, deeply felt recreations of these dances 
produce the effect of master copies in the 
realm of painting . It was amazing! The 
transition from the statuesque quiet of the 
idol into the rhythmic movement showed 
prefiguratively the life symbol of the Shiva 
dance. It was a rare experience based on the 
broad psychology of folk-knowledge.” 


H. E. Talbott Returns From 
Europe 

Mrs. H. E. Talbott, sponsor of the cele- 

brated Dayton Westminster Choir, returned 

on the SS. Mauretania on August 28 from 

Europe, having been there over two months. 

Mrs. Talbott visited Bayreuth, Munich, 


Mrs. 
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Oberammergau, Paris and many other inter- 
esting places. She spoke with especial en- 
thusiasm about the chorus associated with 
the Passion Play and said that she heard 
German opera in Paris which she thought 
to be “terrible.” She left for Dayton, Ohio, 
her home, on August 29. 


Schipa Triumphs in South America 
intensely hot weather and 
drought in this country, Tito Schipa was in 
the midst of winter-time, south of the 
Equator at Buenos Aires, where he has com- 
pleted twenty appearances in opera at the 
great Colon Theater. In many of these per- 
formances his triumphs were of such magni- 
tude as to demand special articles and dis- 
patches to the American press. 

Of unusual interest in connection with 
Schipa’s stay in Buenos Aires was his first 
concert there, which took place July 13 at 
the Colon Theater, being the first recital 
ever given in the history of that theater. It 
created such a sensation that general demand 
for a second concert resulted. This took 
place July 27. A cable following the initial 
event said: “The first recital ever given in 
Teatro Colon was sung last night by the fa- 
mous tenor, Tito Schipa, who achieved one 
of the greatest triumphs ever witnessed here. 


During the 
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excellent artists, Agnes Ford and Dorothy 
Frazer, were heard in the delightful duet 
from Lakme. 

The baritone Edgar Laughlin was alto- 
gether satisfactory in the Cavatina from 
Faust. The evening’s music ended with two 
choral arrangements which were remark- 
ably well sung, for it is seldom that choruses 
are sung by trained solo voices. One of the 
numbers was Claude Warford’s Twilight for 
Dreamin’, and the other was MacDowell’s 
Thy Beaming eyes. 

Claude Warford has a very valuable assist- 
ant in the accompanist Willard Sektberg, 
who has the technic of a concert pianist. 
Benjamin King was also heard as an accom- 
panist in two of the choral numbers. iss 


Paderewski Tour to Open 
October 21 

Paderewski’s 1930-31 tour will open in 
Syracuse on October 21, George Engles, 
his manager, has announced. The pianist 
will make five appearances before his first 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall, No- 
vember 1, his second recital in this city 
being scheduled for November 29. The tour 
will include about seventy cities, winding up 
in New Haven on May 4. From March 9 














ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and pedagogue, teacher of many 
famous pianists, announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 


SEPTEMBER 23rd 


19 West 85th Street 


Applications may be sent in now to Secretary of Alberto Jonas 
Telephone Endicott 2084 or Stuyvesant 1500 


New York 


Five Assistants 














There were ovations, and tremen- 
dous enthusiasm.” 

Schipa is just now singing a successful 
opera engagement at the Teatro Municipale, 
Santiago, Chile, which will require five 
weeks, ending September 30. The celebrated 
tenor’s American engagements in concert 
and opera the coming season will extend 
into May. 


encores, 


Warford’s Season Flourishing 


Claude Warford’s fifth consecutive summer 
season of vocal classes in Paris is as flourish- 
ing as ever. Sixteen of his pupils took part 
on the program he presented in the music 
room of the Villa Montmorency the end of 
July. The chorus of cigarette girls from 
Bizet’s Carmen was perfectly rendered. This 
was followed by a arrangement of Poldow- 
ski's L’Heure Exquise, with the obligato 
vocal solo sung by the richly endowed con- 
tralto, Elsa Wieman, a singer from whom 
much is to be expected. 

In the quartet from Gounod’s Faust, the 
vocalists were Marion Callan, soprano: Emily 
Hatch, mezzo; Stanwood Dobbins, tenor, 
and Benjamin King, bass. Florence Martin, 
the possessor of a lovely soprano voice, 
joined the tenor, Stanwood Dobbins, in a 
duet from Carmen, and two very musical and 


at Paso Robles, 


to April 6 the pianist will rest at his ranch 
Cal. 

The complete list of cities in which con- 
certs have been arranged thus far include 
Syracuse, Schenectady, Binghamton, Provi- 
dence, Portland, New York, Harrisburg, 
Toronto, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Boston, Springfield, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Columbus, To- 
ledo, Milwaukee, Appleton, Dayton, Brook- 
lyn, Hartford, Richmond, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
Lynchburg, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Lexington, Evansville, Nashville, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Birmingham, Shreveport, 
Houston, Fort Worth, Abilene, Wichita 
Falls, Amarillo, Albuquerque, El Paso, 
Phoenix, Pomona, Fresno, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Has- 
tings, Sioux City, Lawrence, Warrensburg, 
St. Louis, South Bend and New Haven. 
Two recitals will be given in each of the 
following cities: New York, Philadelphia, 
3oston, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Van Hoogstraten Conducts in 
Philadelphia 
The last guest conductor for the summer 
season of the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
Willem van Hoogstraten, who directed two 


See iwm ber ot . 77% 
concerts in Robin Hood Dell on August 25 
and 26. The offerings on the two nights in- 
cluded music by Beethoven, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, Mozart, Wagner, Weber and Dukas, 
and the audience on both occasions was 
large and enthusiastic. - 


Jeannette Vreeland Triumphs in 
Cuba 


It would be difficult to find higher praise 
than the press and public extended to Jean- 
nette Vreeland upon her recent Cuban tour. 
The soprano appeared as soloist with the 


JEANNETTE VREELAND 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Havana in that 
city, then sang in Santiago and returned to 
Havana for a recital. Following her appear- 
ance with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Dr. 
Luis A. Baralt, Jr., president of the Orchestra 
Association, cabled as follows to the soprano’s 
managers, Haensel & Jones: “Vreeland un- 
usual success. Public enthusiastic. We 
greatly appreciate having her.” 

Equally laudatory were the press comments. 

Said El Mundo, referring to Miss Vreeland 
after her appearance with the orchestra: “an 
admirable soprano and possessor of a voice of 
most beautiful quality, perfectly pitched and 
masterfully controlled.” The Havana Ameri- 
can commented: “a singer of rare attain- 
ments, with a voice of a velvety quality and 
resonant timbre throughout its large range, 
diction in all the languages clear and under- 
standable at all times, and a manner distin- 
guished and gracious.” Diario de la Marina 
declared that she has a voice of most beauti- 
ful quality, delicate phrasing, irreproachable 
technic and above all that an attractive per- 
sonality and in addition, that she has all the 
intelligence, all the vitality and all the vigi- 
lance of a great artist. 

After her appearance and recital in Santi- 
ago, the Diario de Cuba spoke of her as the 
“golden artist,” and of her singing as an 
“exquisite and sensitive art,” and again after 
her recital in Havana, the Havana American 
noted that her interpretation of her rarely 
lovely program was to the highest degree 
artistic and that it was the hope of Havana 
to say to Miss Vreeland in parting not 
“adios,” but “hasta luego.” 


Rhoda Mintz to Return to 
New York 


Mintz, soprano and teacher of 
singing, will return to New York this fall 
and again make her headquarters in the 
metropolis. Mme. Mintz recently has been 
living in Plainfield, N. J., and will bring 
with her a large class of talented students 
from that and neighboring New Jersey cities. 


Rhoda 
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Coloratura Soprano—Metropolitan Opera Company 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


MANAGEMENT 


551 Fifth Avenue 
(corner 45th St.) 


New York 
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George Engles, Managing Director 
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Chicago Tribune—“MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCE” 
New York Times—“RHYTHMIC FIRE AND SPLENDID 


Sioux City Tribune—“AN UNFORGETTABLE INTERPRETA- 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull, Steinway Building, New York 
For Europe: George Albert Bachaus, Berlin 
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MARIE VON ESSEN, 
contralto, who will sing the leading roles 
with the German Grand Opera Company 


next season on tts third American tour. 
(Photo by O. K. Vogelsand.) 





Tipica Orchestra’s Costumes 
j Gorgeous 


The “charro,” or typical Mexican cow- 
boy costumes which will be worn by the 
members of the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 
which is to make a tour of the United 
States this fall under the direction of Juan 
N. Torreblanca, are said to be the most 
gorgeous of their kind to come out of Mex- 
ico. These costumes are the gift of a high 
Mexican official, whose identity he asks be 
kept a secret, and the cost is said to be in 
excess of $6,000 for the thirty members of 
the orchestra and the five soloists. 

Richly embroidered in silver and gold, with 
the huge sombreros, the velvet jackets and 
trousers, and the brilliant serapes and sashes, 
the Tipica Orchestra will be one of the 
most picturesque musical organizations ever 
to tour this country, in the opinion of Ro- 
land R. Witte, under whose management the 
Tipica tour is to be made. 

These “charro” costumes are New World 
developments of the court apparel of the old 
Spanish monarchs. In their early days the 
costumes had knee trousers, but when they 
were adopted by the cowboys of Mexico, 
nearly a hundred years ago, the trousers 
were lengthened to give protection to the 
lower part of the leg from the brush of the 
Mexican plains. 

The bolero jackets and the trousers are 
both of the finest materials, usually velvet 
or other heavy cloth of a similar texture. 
The trousers are decorated with huge. but- 
tons, almost the size of the silver dollar. 
The upper and lower buttons are used to 
secure the garment to the wearer, the belt 
being replaced with a brightly colored sash. 

The costume is completed with the serape, 
a development of the peon’s poncho, and often- 
times the pattern of the serape has woven into 
it the life history in symbols of the owner. 











MALE CHORUSES AHOY! 


Stunning Arrangements of 
College Day Favorites 


Many have loved them in the past, 
and many will continue to 
love them, 


Frankie and Johnny_ T.T.B.B. .15 
Cocaine Lil TTBS. 15 
Made by Joseph W. Clokey 


They will add to a program that which 
is so frequently lacking: Humor and 
Color. 


ce eee 
Two Other Novelties 


Rollin’ Over Jordan Four Spirituals 
freely treated for T.T.B.B. with Piano 
or Orchestra by Walter Goodell. 


The Village Blacksmith 
Leonard McWhood 


For a copy of the above on approval 
address your regular dealer or 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
ANT 119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The tall hats, or sombreros, often weigh as 
much as twenty pounds and are embroidered 
with silver and gold. It is said they cost 
as much as $300 and sometimes considerably 
more. 

With the new costumes, the new composi- 
tions, and the highly romantic atmosphere 
which goes with a Tipica concert, the Tipica 
slogan, “The Romance of Mexico in Mel- 
ody,” is assured the prospective — 
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La Forge-Berimen Studio Notes 


The program for the eighth summer school 
recital at the La Forge-Bertiimen Studios, 
New York, was provided by Hazel Arth, 
contralto, and Le Roy Weil, baritone. Both 
artists displayed rich voices of wide range 
and sang with fine musical understanding. 
Excellent accompaniments were played by 
Clare Moritz and Marion Packard. 

The La Forge-Bertimen musicale over 
WEAF on July 31 was broadcast by Mildred 
Heasty, soprano, who sang with admirable 
taste, and Nathaniel Cuthright, tenor, who 
displayed a voice of excellent quality. Miss 
Packard and Ruth Heed proved able accom- 
panists. 

The La Forge-Bertimen Studios were the 
scene of the ninth summer school recital on 
August 7. Milford Jackson, baritone, opened 
the program with Eri tu from Verdi's 
Masked Ball. Mr. Jackson revealed a voice 
of beauty, produced without effort, and of 
bell-like clarity and brightness. His technic 
was dependable and included well-equalized 
scale, excellent intonation and a diction of a 
high order in three languages. Mr. Jackson 
showed dramatic ability, especially in the 
arias, of which there were three. Frank 
La Forge played musicianly accompaniments 
for him. Howard Lindberg gave a vital 
performance of two groups of piano solos. 
Mr. Lindberg has a fine sense of rhythm, 
technical facility and musical understanding. 
He is a pupil of Ernesto Bertimen. Each of 
the artists added several numbers to the 
printed program. 

The weekly fa Forge-Bertimen musicale 
was broadcast over WEAF on August 7. 
Marietta MacMurray, contralto; Ellsworth 
Bell, tenor, and Marion Packard, accompan- 
ist, presented the program. Miss MacMur- 
ray has a voice of depth and richness which 
she used skillfully in interpreting | an aria 
and two groups of songs in various lan- 
guages. Mr. Bell’s beautiful tenor voice was 
heard in an aria and a group of lieder. 
The voice is particularly smooth and well 
adapted to work on the air. Miss Packard 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 


N. E. Conservatory Adds to 


Faculty 


New members of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, whose aca- 
demic year will begin on September 18, are: 
Joseph Malkin, world-renowned cellist, who 
will direct the ensemble and cello classes in 
place of Joseph Adamowski, recently de- 
ceased; Marie Audet, ’21, and Susan Wil- 
liams, ’20, successful pianists, who have been 
added to the pianoforte faculty ; Marcel Lan- 
noye, who becomes one of the teachers of 
solfeggio; Harry E. Whittemore, who will 
lecture on administration and other educa- 
tional subjects in the public school music 
department ; Clifton J. Furness, who will in- 
struct in English composition and European 
history in the department of languages and 
academic studies. 

Except for these accessions the Conserva- 
tory faculty list shows few changes. David 
S. Blanpied, one of the veteran members of 
the pianoforte department, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence. Jesus Maria San- 
roma, ’20, internationally celebrated pianist, 
who returned to his alma mater as a teacher 
in February last, will continue to give in- 
struction. Carl McKinley, who in December 
last took over the late Stuart Mason’s classes 
in theory, harmony and counterpoint, will 
again instruct in these subjects and will also 
teach in the organ department. 

Summer instruction at the New England 
Conservatory is continuous up to the opening 
of the first semester of 1930-31. It includes 
no class teaching but private lessons in piano- 
forte, voice, violin and other instruments 
and in the various theoretical subjects are 
given by a considerable faculty. In the sum- 
mer registration this season are several Con- 
servatory alumni who are preparing to take 
the degree course in the collegiate depart- 
ment. 


Myra Hess Due in America 
November 1 


Myra Hess, English pianist, will make an 
extensive tour of America this season. Be- 
fore coming to this country Miss Hess will 
fulfill a long list of important engagements 
in England. On September 10 she will play 
at the Three Choirs Festival in Hereford, 
after which she will appear in London at 
the Promenade Concert, at Malvern, Can- 
terbury, Kirkcaldy, St. Andrews and Wo- 
king, in a recital in Queens Hall, London, 
and as a soloist at the Norwich Festival 
and with the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
London. Miss Hess will sail for America 


on October 25. 
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Special attention to the speaking and singing voice 
in relation to the motion picture art. Member of 
the American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York. Opposite 
Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 





STILLMAN - KELLEY 
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HALL, 
NEW YORK 
N. Y. 





John McCORMAC 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 


Accompanist 


Direction D. F. McSweensy 


6 East 45th Street 


New York 
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Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Prima Denna 
Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, etc. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. 


® Formerly conductor Mi —~ 
European theaters. Coach to 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT, 
Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 
‘etropol 


STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
Phone Endicott 8066 
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METROPOLITAN Opera COMPANY 
Concert Management Arthur Judson Steinway Bidg., 


jagel 


113 West 57th St., New York 











NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 

Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and how to teach 
the Beginner to play in the First Lesson. 
Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,” ‘‘Numbers.” 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book. 
Teachers in Every State. 

Send for catalogue and Guest Card 

Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
(30th St.), New York City 


Associate 


121 Madison Ave. 


Phone Bogardus 5163 

















VANNI-MARCOUX 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Now singing with the Cannes Grand Opera Company and at the Monte Carlo Casine. 
in the Spring at Paris Grand Opera. 








CYRENA VAN GORDON 


lS West S7® St 
DEMA HARSHBARGER 


Baldwin Piano 





FREE BEROLZHEIMER ORGAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


at the GUILMANT 


Scholarship Tests, Oct. 3rd 


ORGAN SCHOOL 


Fall Term, Oct. 7th 


For detailed Catalog, write: 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 51 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Voice 
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Orloff Talks About Piano Playin3, 


By Clarence Lucas 


“I prefer this monument of Chopin to the 
Warsaw monument,” said Nikolai Orloff, 
contemplating the group in Parc Monceau, 
Paris. “The idea of the Polish work may 
very fine, but the execution of this is 
better.” 

“T notice that you are playing more French 
music at your recitals and less Chopin,” I re- 
“Is that because you find the French 
execution better than the Polish idea?” 

“Oh, not at all. Chopin’s ideas and 
Chopin's execution are always of the best. 
But we pianists cannot go on forever playing 
the same Chopin, Liszt and Schumann. Not 
only does the public tire of it, but we our- 
selves grow stale with the same music all the 
time. That is why I have found so much de- 
light of late in the works of Debussy. He 
writes extremely well for the piano. He 
was a pianist, in fact. And his music still 
sounds modern in the modern sense of the 
word. I find many passages which must have 
influenced Stravinsky.” 

“You played some Scriabine at your recital 
the other day,” said I; “do you mean to play 
ore of him?” 

“I think Scriabine is better understood in 
England than in France. I like his music 
very much and I am doing a little at a time 
to make him popular in Paris.” 

“What about the Spanish composers? You 
do not play the captivating works of Albeniz” 

“| have never made contact with the Span- 
ish spirit in music. My Russian tastes and 
temperament find more satisfaction in the 
music of France than in the music of Spain. 
That is one reason why I mean to spend some 
time in Spain as soon as possible.” 

“Did it amuse you to watch the slackened 
film show you what you looked like when you 
play = 
“You refer of course to Madame Louta 
Nouneberg’s film. I played an étude of 
Chopin, as you know, and later I saw myself 
it while I watched the screen. And 
I learned something too. It is not merely a 
pastime. When you watch Bachaus, Cortot, 
Horowitz and others of that caliber, you 
can learn a great deal from the slackened 


film 


} 


1 1 
plied 


playing 


“And they can learn from you,” I added. 
\h, that is not for me to say,” modestly 
replied Orloff. “But I must say I like to 
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hear the Nouneberg pupils play; for I saw 
that the pupils were not losing their indi- 
vidual styles. It is bad when a teacher crushes 
out the personal expression of the pupil and 
makes each one play exactly alike. Imagine 
the harm which would result to both if a 
teacher tried to make two such different 
individualities as Bachaus and Iturbi play 
the same way.” 

“T think Madame Nouneberg would be 
highly delighted if she could make one of her 
pupils play like you,” I answered to the 
pianist, who continued to study the Chopin 
monument without noticing me. “What are 
your plans for the immediate future ?” 

“T am going to play several times in London 
during June. Then I shall pass my entire 
summer holidays in Majorca—the Mediter- 
ranean isle where Chopin passed several 
months. The climate is delightful, and living 
is cheap. Besides, the scenery is marvelous. 
Then I return for a tour of England during 
October and November. In December I shall 
play in Poland and the Baltic states, as well 
as in Berlin and Paris, before I depart for 
my fifth tour of the United States.” 

“Do you find much difference among the 
various publics you play for in so many 
lands ?” 

“Well, naturally, I have more success some 
nights than others. But with a few excep- 
tions I find concert audiences more or less 
alike everywhere.” 

“But not always for the same music,” said 
I. “Would you mind telling the readers of 
the MusicaL Courter where you found the 
most stupid audience?” “Ah! You are try- 
ing to get me into hot water,” replied Orloff 
with a laugh. “But I will tell you that I had 
a very happy experience with the audiences in 
3oston. I shall never forget how cordially 
the Boston public received my playing.” 

“I can’t very well see how Boston could 

give you a more cordial and enthusiastic 
reception than you had at the Pleyel Hall 
here in Paris last week.” 
d Paris is very kind to me,” replied 
Orloff ; “and I shall try and implant a taste 
for Scriabine here. Paris is my principal 
home. When I am not doing anything else I 
stay in Paris.” 

“Chopin thought the same. And Paris has 
given Chopin a monument,—two monu- 


“Yes: 
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Clarence Lucas 


RUSSIAN 


PIANIST, 


prefers the Chopin monument in Paris to the Chopin monument in Warsaw. 


ELSIE LUKER, 
contralto, latest addition to the Tillotson 
Concert Direction, who has been sum- 
mering with her teacher, Nevada Van 
der Veer. Miss Luker, besides possess- 
ing a real contralto voice, ts an excellent 
musician and has had special training in 
German lieder. She will probably be 
heard in her first New York recital next 
season. (Photo by Apeda.) 





ments,—which you did not find in Boston, or 
in the London which applauds your playing 
with so much warmth.” 

“That is true,” answered Orloff turning 
again to the tearful lady in marble who re- 
clines beside the piano on the monument. 
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Junior Method for the Violin, by Karl 
Moldrem.—The picture of the Sherman 
Thompson Baby Orchestra of Eureka, Cal., 
conducted by Karl Moldrem, which appeared 
in the MusicaL Courier of August 2, page 
14, is printed on the cover of every one of 
the ten separately issued lessons of this 
method, which illustrates the system used 
by Mr. Moldrem himself in getting the re- 
markable results he does with these very 
little children. 

The first lesson of this method is prelimi- 
nary and is directed particularly to the moth- 
er, either direct or through the instructor, 
embracing the rudiments of music. Lesson 
Two shows how some of the material is to 
be brought to the attention of the child’s 
mind. Mr. Moldrem says: “Remember 
their little minds are just as weak and 
awkward at first as they are physically in 
the handling of a violin and bow. Their 
little minds develop very quickly if you let 
them do most of the thinking for themselves. 
Most instructors spoil them by doing all the 
thinking and work themselves. They teach 
them by repetition of measures until they 
play them from memory rather than because 
they really understand what they play.” 

This may be said to be the secret of Mol- 
drem’s method. In the development of it he 
uses any thought a child will understand, 
with illustrative similes wherever they can 
be used, and here and there, heavily under- 
scored, says: “Important :—Do not take up 
the next step until the above has been 
mastered,” or, “Do not proceed to the next 
subject until the babe has understood the 
above.” 

In this he certainly hits upon the chief 
deficiency of unsuccessful teachers, they be- 
ing quite unable to comprehend the fact that 
what seems utterly simple to them may be 
complex to a very young child, and that 
nothing has really been learned until the 
child is able in some manner to give it ex- 
pression. 

The Junior Method for the Violin is full 
of illustrations, and it progresses at an ex- 
traordinarily slow tempo. Directions, for 
instance, for learning to play a whole note 
on an open string allow for a full bar rest 
between each note. During this rest an 
oral exercise is to be carried out, while the 
bow is kept resting on the strings. The 
child must count out loud from the ve-y 
first, and during the pause between bars 
thinks of the name of the note and the string 
upon which it is to be played. After the 
child has named the note correctly he is to 
he left to find the right string for himself. 
Not until this is done (during the pause be- 
tween notes or before the first note) is the 
child permitted to play the note. 

Mr. Moldrem says in this connection: 
“This pause must take place between every 
measure for many lessons to come.” (This 
is in Lesson Three.) “The real art of teach- 
ing is to teach them to think and do their 
work with their intelligence. really know- 
ing what they are doing and trying to do, 
and not by teaching them music like you 
would teach a parrot to talk.” 

Lesson Three introduces slurs between 
one open string and the next and various ir- 
regular rhythms; Lesson Four, the use of 
the first, second and third fingers. In Les- 
son Five all four fingers are used, and 
sharps and flats are introduced. At the end 





Gordon Musical Foundation 
Dedicated 


There were two days of music 
making, August 22 and 23, at the dedi- 
cation of the Gordon Musical Founda- 
tion, on Music Mountain, Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn. The program presented 
Jacques Gordon, Helen Stanley, 
Harold Bauer, Lee Pattison, and the 
Gordon String Quartet. 

Sponsored by groups of New York, 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Boston men 
and women of prominence, the Gordon 
Musical Foundation is a semi-philan- 
thropic project for teaching advanced 
music pupils at low cost. There are 
already twenty-seven students of music 
attending this new foundation school. 
Five colonial buildings, designed by 
David S. Botcono, have been built this 
year on the 120 acres on a mountain 
top. renamed Music Mountain. The 
main music hall and instruction studio 
building houses a concert and recital 
room seating 500 persons. 

On the opening day of the dedica- 
tory festival the music hall was taxed 
beyond its capacity. Among those 
present were many persons musically 
and socially prominent. Five concerts 
are to be given this fall at the Gordon 
Musical Foundation on Music Moun- 
tain by the Gordon String Quartet, 
with Lee Pattison at the piano. 
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of this lesson it is recommended that some 
simple pieces be played to relieve the monot- 
ony, and there is an extended note regard- 
ing the value of ensemble groups and en- 
semble playing. In this the author says 
that there is no form of violin practice that 
gives the baby student more incentive and 
ambition than ensemble playing. 

One is surprised to find how difficult, com- 
paratively speaking, the music becomes in the 
next lesson, Number Six. Here we have 
really complex rhythms and simple double 
stops. Finally we have key signatures and 
little pieces in all of these keys, with violin 
pieces accompanied by the piano. 

As an introduction to violin playing, this 
method is very remarkable, not merely be- 
cause of the music notes that have been writ- 
ten by the author on each of these printed 
pages, but chiefly because of the directions 
he gives the teacher for the use of these 
notes. (Century Music Publishing Co., New 
York.) 

Note-Book for the Student of Music 
Appreciation, by Bess Daniels.—A_ foot- 
note says that this book is intended for use 
in conjuncton with Music Appreciation for 
the Student, by J. Lawrence Erb. It is a 
small volume with perforated pages, con- 
taining an outline of the Erb Work. (G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York.) 


Irma Swift Announces Studio 
Opening 
Irma Swift, coloratura soprano and 
teacher of voice, will open her New York 
studio on September 6. In the early fall she 


IRMA SWIFT 

will give her usual autumn artist-pupils’ 
recital, and during the season at least one 
recital a month. 

Miss Swift gives a complete course in “The 
Principles of Singing” at Hunter College, 
New York City. Last season this course 
was broadcast direct from the Hunter College 
Auditorium, over Station WNYC, every 
Monday for twenty-seven consecutive weeks. 

Miss Swift is a teacher of outstanding 
and recognized ability. 


Theodore Katz Resumes Teaching 

Theodore Katz, violinist, has resumed 
teaching at his New York studios for the 
season 1930-31. In addition to his pedagogi- 
cal activities, Mr. Katz will appear in con- 
cert, and included in these appearances will 
be a New York recital in November. Among 
the cities in which the violinist already has 
played with success are Paris and Chicago. 
He also has played solos over the radio, 
appearing from the National Broadcasting 
Company’s studios. Mr. Katz was a mem- 
ber of the quartet which played at the 
Bohemian Club on the evening when Glazou- 
noff was guest of honor. 


Onegin’s Re-Engagements 

Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Toronto and 
Wellesley have re-engaged Sigrid Onegin 
for this season—all third consecutive appear- 
ances. Second®tonsecutive appearances have 
been booked for Cleveland, Columbus, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids and Winnipeg. 

Mme. Onegin arrives in New York early 
in January. Her tour of three months is 
already practically booked. 
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New York 


The children of today are the musical public of 


tomorrow. 


6 

The minor members of the cast parade the opera 
house lobby most importantly. 

Toscanini stock is still considerably above par in 
all the musical markets of the world 

The Ku Klux Klan has a university but the U. S. 
has no national conservatory of music 

6 

\n orator sometimes lets his chin rest. But the 
chinrest of a violinist is usually bought. 

Radio music is looking forward to a very success- 
ful season so far as quantity is concerned. 

>— 

\ll men are created free and equal, except the 
professional organist of a country church. 
acs 

What is worse, a man who has no music in his 
soul or a man who has no soul in his music? 

It is remarkable how few of the great teachers of 
musical theory have been even good composers. 

“To be or not to be” a professional musician is a 
perplexing question with many talented young people. 
6 

When you reach the point where progress offends 
you, you might as well resign yourself to getting old. 

With some people culture consists in pretending to 
like the things one should like in order to be cultured. 

6 

\n optimist is a person who believes that the 
musical season, 1930-31, will be the greatest in the 
annals of tone. 


Winter, cold weather, high 
blocked streets, pneumonia and the recital season will 


soon be impending. 


priced coal, snow 


Like the climate, the musical map has 
changed of late \merica has now become a 
major continent, musically. 


world’s 
years. 


Albert Coates, who sailed two weeks ago on the 
Leviathan, betook himself directly to his villa on 
Lake Maggiore where he will stay until the middle 
of September. He then goes to Berlin to conduct 
the Staatsoper. Later in the season he directs at 
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the Moscow and Leningrad operas and in April he 
will be in London conducting concerts, broadcasting, 
and making new phonograph records. He is as busy 
as he is popular. 


A 
— —e 


Money paid by business men for their children’s 
music lessons from incompetent teachers should be 
deductible from their income tax returns as a total 
loss. 


Dicaneuihi 


Musicians who have been adversely criticized might 
find some solace in the late Elbert Hubbard’s dictum: 
“The man who has no enemies isn’t anybody and has 
never done anything.” 

ae! See 

In America we have more native good singers and 
instrumentalists than ever before. This points un- 
deniably to the fact that the teaching in this country 
is better than ever before. 


& on 


With the money our government expends upon 
the enforcement of the highly unpopular Prohibition 
Act, we could have a nationally supported symphony 
orchestra in almost every large American city. 

fee Seti 

Which is worse, a composer with no technic try- 
ing to play his latest piano piece, or a composer with 
no voice attempting to sing his newest song? The 
answer is: A conductor without talent essaying to 
lead an orchestra. ; 

ea 

Schumann said of Mendelssohn: “None of his 
contemporaries knew the symphonic literature as 
thoroughly as he did, and he was able to write down 
from memory anything he ever had conducted.” It 
might interest the very young musical generation to 
know that Mendelssohn was once considered also a 
great conductor. But of course that was in the days 
when mere melody, absolute command of counter- 
point, perfection of form and detail, and loftiness 
and purity of conception were still considered car- 
dinal virtues in a composer. 

Mrs. Arthur Holmes Morse, national executive 
contest chairman of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, has issued her contest sheets and direc- 
tions for the preliminarv and final competitions for 
next year’s biennial at San Francisco. She advises 
those who are promoting the local and statewide con- 
tests to remember that it is the personal touch in 
this work that counts more than all the announce- 
ments that may be sent out. “See teachers and musi- 
cians and possible contestants. Talk to them about 
contests. Stir up interest. Write them personal 
letters. Address public bodies of any kind whenever 
you get the opportunity, and talk contest and you 
will make your public Contest-Conscious!” Evi- 
dently Mrs. Morse understands the art of promotion 
among young people. 

Ernest Newman, in the American Mercury, de- 
velops his idea of “The Marvelous Cosima,” in other 
words Mrs. Richard Wagner. He finds that the 
lady was the only one of Wagner’s friends who thor- 
oughly understood the great man and was willing to 
sacrifice herself to his whims. It will not be out of 
place to remark that she also knew how to guide him 
so that he did an immense amount of profitable work 
while preserving his health in his later years. It is 
interesting to read the following in the Newman 
article: “It comes as something of a shock to the 
reader to find that for a time he took a certain in- 
terest in anything so low brow as a murder story!” 
Mr. Newman is evidently unfamiliar with the men- 
talities of the great men of the world, most of whom 
seem to have taken delight in murder stories. 

Ss >> 

E. G. White, Baldwin distributor at Mesilla, 
N. M., who also sells Edison radios and Edison 
phonographs, forwards a newspaper clipping con- 
cerning the death of Henri Ern, who committed sui- 
cide a few weeks ago. 
misplaced in the Southwest, where, according to the 
above mentioned clippings, for some years he had 
been eking out a precarious existence. Finally he 
gave up the unequal fight. According to the local 
papers he was a famous violinist, who retained al- 
most nothing of his past glory except his Stradi- 
varius. He directed that this instrument be sent to 
his pupil, Jose Figueroa, who is now in Paris. For 
some years past Ern had been living in El Paso. He 
was born in Dresden in 1863, was a pupil of Joachim 
and Ysaye, became concertmaster of the Symphony 
Orchestra at La Rochelle, France, made concert 
tours in France, Switzerland and Germany, taught 
in London for six years, became head of the violin 
and orchestra department of the University School 
of Music in Ann Arbor, Mich., and later head of the 
violin department at the Cincinnati College of Music. 


Mr. Ern seems to have been @ 
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A Letter 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

I am very much interested in your editorial, 
Our Taste, in the August 9 edition of your 
paper. 

Undoubtedly there is a great deal of truth in 
your remarks regarding the infrequency with 
which classic or even semi-classic music is 
recorded in motion picture studios. However, 
this is due to several causes which may or may 
not be familiar to you. 

First of all, the best music—the classic or 
semi-classic—which you miss, when recorded in 
connection with motion pictures, will be most 
generally found in the “non-dialogue versions” 
which are made for distribution in countries 
other than English-speaking countries, and your 
foreign audiences therefore will enjoy musical 
scores of far greater worth than the music 
listened to by the English-speaking audiences 
who see and hear only the English dialogue 
pictures in which the musical content is held 
down to an absolute minimum. So long as one 
hundred per cent dialogue pictures are what the 
public desires, there will be little opportunity 
for the English-speaking public to hear the 
standard classics via the motion picture screen. 

There is also the practical inadvisability of 
chopping up the works of the masters to accom- 
modate them to moods and to the tempo of a 
picture, the sequences of which but rarely ex- 
tend beyond a minute on the screen. What is 
the use of one minute of Chopin, say, when the 
particular situation in the picture is as well 
scored by the use of music written to fit that 
situation? Would the musical taste be better 
satisfied with sixty to ninety minutes of hodge- 
podge selections from the masters than with a 
carefully planned, harmonious musical score 
of classics and original compositions P 

Secondly, there is the question of the general- 
ly very high cost, per use, of classics or semi- 
classics which are still protected by copyright 
in one or more countries of the world. 

Except in occasional instances, the motion 
picture producers will confine their selection 
of music to those compositions which they know 
in advance are either free throughout the world 
or for which licenses to record can be obtained 
throughout the world on known terms. Some 
of the standard classics are held at such a 
tremendous value for motion picture recording 
purposes by the copyright owners that their use 
for motion pictures becomes quite impossible. 

I am sure you will be interested to know that 
Mr. Heinz Roemheld, recently appointed by 
Mr. Carl Laemmle, president of Universal Pic- 
tures, as general director of music for this com- 
pany, is right now in the midst of selecting from 
among the world’s greatest classics and semi- 
classics several hundred compositions by the 
great masters which we know can be used 
throughout the world without infringement of 
any copyright, for which our own orchestrations 
and arrangements will be made, and this is be- 
ing done for the sole purpose of elevating the 
standard of the music content of our produc- 
tions. Mr. Roemheld, a musician and composer 
of considerable note both here and in Europe is 
well fitted for such a task, and we feel certain 
that you will applaud the fact that this produc- 
ing organization is determined to build up the 
value of its productions musically. 

I do not believe that any of the major pro- 
ducers are attempting to “score down” their 
pictures to the level of the “popular” taste for 
music. The best music is the best kind of “win- 
dow-dressing,” and no picture producer is wise 
who overlooks such an attractive feature. The 
pity is that the music of the masters is so 
restricted. 

Our purpose in addressing you is to point out 
to those of your readers who might have gained 
an incorrect impression from your editorial the 
fact that the motion picture producers are not 
able for the reasons stated herein to use a very 
large percentage of the world’s classics, under 
the present copyright conditions. 

In closing permit me to say that Mr. Public 
has very definitely made it known that he does 
not desire “musical” pictures, though he has no 
objection to musical background for silent se- 
quences. 


August 21, 1930. 


Very truly yours, 

E. B. Rowe 

Music Rights Manager 
Universal Pictures Corporation 
Universal City, Calif. 
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Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Some years ago I published a collection of bon 
mots dropped from the lips of Moriz Rosenthal at 
various times and scattered over the world by his 
friends. The bouquet was called Rosenthaliana. I 
am now able to enrich it with further memorabilia, 
supplied to this department by an unofficial recorder 
of the esprit of Rosenthal. Here are some of the 
hitherto unpublished razor remarks of the witty 
pianist : 

About an unskillful keyboard manipulator who 
was playing Chopin’s etude in thirds: “The tempo 
is correct, it remains only for him to include the 
thirds.” 

An opera written by X. was full of reminiscences 
from the masterpieces. “At the premiere,” said 
Rosenthal, “the audience called for the composer, but 
only X. appeared before the curtain.” 

The same tonal borrower started to facture a 
opera which was never finished. “He must have lost 
his memory,” was Rosenthal’s comment. 

A., church composer, and B., banker, were seated 
near Rosenthal at a banquet. To his neutral neigh- 
bor, the pianist whispered : “A. creates oratorios and 
B. causes moratoriums.” 

“Wagner invented the invisible orchestra and some 
of his modernistic successors invented the invisible 
audience.” 

An old lady to whom Rosenthal was introduced, 
felt hurt because he did not recognize her, although 
they had met only once before, thirty years pre- 
viously. “I really am to be congratulated,” said the 
offender, “because I have had the privilege of know- 
ing you twice.” 

About a violin transcription: “The handling of 
these themes seem to me to be not adapted, but 
adopted.” 

Fifteen years or so ago, a Viennese comic opera 
composer asserted that some of his themes had been 
lifted by Lehar. The latter sent the suspected mate- 
rial to Rosenthal and asked for his judgment in the 
matter. The pianist wrote to Lehar: “I do not find 
any resemblance. Furthermore, I do not like the 
themes of your accuser, even though they are love- 
lier than his motives.” 

“European motor cars blow their signal horns too 
frequently and too ungently. The American system 
is better. Their autos signal infrequently but break 
the news gently to the bereaved relatives.” 

“Performing artists are of two classes: (1) vir- 
tuosos, who build their programs for the public; (2) 
serious musicians, who build their programs for the 
critics.” 

A violinist complained to Rosenthal: “At my first 
recital I drew $700; at the second, $600; at my third 
and last, only $500.” “Why your last?” was the 
questioning reply, “on that basis you could give four 
more recitals.” 

“T am strongly anti-Semitic,” 
guests at a soirée in Vienna. 
you,” came from Rosenthal, 
would be nothing at all.” 

Concerning a certain modernistic composer : “T do 
not know whether he is a genius, but I do know that 
he has no talent.” 

“X. Y., the pianist, is in the habit of donating his 
deficits to worthy charities.” 

“Z. has penetrated into the next-to-the-last secrets 
of Schumann.” 

“His interest in his children usually dies nine 
months before they are born.” 

To a debtor whom Rosenthal met in the street 
“How are you, my dear, forgettable friends ?” 

Regarding the extremely aged husband of a young 
wife: “He loves his son like his own child.” 

A much admired piano virtuoso was being re- 
proached for neglecting Beethoven at his recitals. 
“But he often plays three works by Beethoven,” pro- 


tested Rosenthal. “Which ones ?” came the doubting 
inquiry. 


comic 


“er 


declared one of the 
“That is lucky for 
“for otherwise you 


“The first, second, and third movements of 
the Moonlight Sonata.” 

In conclusion, a bon mot by Brahms. He often 
went to Rosenthal’s recitals in Vienna, and at one of 
them he found himself next to Rottenberg, the con- 
ductor. A pretentious female pianist sat in front of 
them. es played the B minor Sonata by 
Chopin. Brahms pointed to the lady and said sotto 
voce to Rottenberg : “She feels sure she can do that.” 
The second number was the Variations by Brahms- 
Paganini. When Rosenthal had finished the tre- 
mendous finale with a titanic flourish, Brahms spoke 


again to Rottenberg: ‘““Now she feels sure she can’t 
do it.” 
eRe 

Many years ago Moriz Rosenthal wrote a waltz 
for piano and attended a concert at which it was to 
be played by a brother keyboard artist. When the 
performer had finished the piece, Rosenthal, who sat 
in the front row, applauded like mad, and the audi- 
ence joining in, the waltz had to be repeated. Later, 
in the green room, the following conversation took 
place : 

Player: “How did you like my version of your 
composition, Moriz?” 

Rosenthal : “Not at all. 
execution were miserable.” 

“Player: “But you applauded enthusiastically and 
led the public in demanding a repetition.” 

Rosenthal : “Ah, yes, but, you see, I like my waltz 
and wished to hear it again.” 

nee 

Frederick Grover’s defi, and offer of ten dollars 
for what he considered a list of suitable new violin 
compositions for public performance, brings two 
answers, one merely admonitory, one constructively 
practical : 


The interpretation and the 


Chicago, August 25, 1930. 
To Variations: 

May I make a few suggestions to Mr. Grover in regard 
to his delectable article in your recent issue? As [ seem 
to be his only opponent (viz: my reply to his antagonistic 
letter of several months ago) I shall fight to the last. 

Suggestion I. That he sit down, take a pencil, manuscript 
paper, and write a concerto, sonata or piece to compare with 
or perchance even surpass those of any one of the composers 
whom he so graciously spoke of. 

Suggestion II. That all music houses re fuse to sell him 
a thing in the future for fear of ruining their entire busi- 
ness possibilities. 

Suggestion III. If you wish to exterminate all future 
music and its writers, tnitate the attitude of Mr. Grover. 
It is a man like him who can thoroughly discourage a young 
or old composer. Thank God that every one has not the 
same ideas concerning our modern music. Granting that it 
is not as great or beautiful as that music of the past, never- 
theless the living composers need a good chance just as 
greatly as those before them. They have, perhaps, not the 
sublime inspirations or musical thoughts of those masters 
now dead, which is of course due to present day environ- 
ment, but they are giving us what they know to be their 
best, asking us only to judge them as they are and not by 
what others wrote before them. 

Suggestion IV. Anyone who read Mr. Grover’s article 
deserves $10 (that is if he finished it). Therefore I hum- 
bly suggest that the above money should be given io me 
instead of to the person Mr. Grover intends it for. 

Most sincerely yours, 
I. G. RADWANER. 


198 South Second Street, 
To Variations: 

Regarding the communiqué of Mr. Grover, I would sug- 
gest he examine and acquaint himself with the following 
before he again throws his glove into the proverbial ring: 

Concerti: Busoni, Dvorak, Sinding (No. 2), Erlanger, 
Joachim (Hungarian), Lalo (F major), Taneiew (Konzert 
Suite), Chasson. 

Sonatas: Ernest Bloch (magnificent work), Vincent 
d’'Indy, Lekeu, Szymanowski (opus 9) Pfitzner, Tansman, 
Emile. Sjégren, Fauré, Roussel, Hindemith, and Pizzetti. 

Miscellaneous works: Mackenzie—Pibroch Suite. Bloch 
-——Baal Shem Suite. Stravinsky—Pergolesi Suite. Chaus- 
son—Poeme. Saint-Saéns—Havanaise. Korngold—‘‘Much 
Ado About Nothing.’ Bruch—Scotch Fantasie. Ravel— 
Tzigane. Zimbalist—Le Coq d’Or Fantasie. George Hue 
Fantasie. Wladigeroff—Bulgarian Rhapsody. Bartok- 
Szekeley—Roumanian Dances. 

Smaller pieces: Boulanger—Nocturne, Cortegé Debussy 
-—Minstrels. Busoni—Albumblatt. Tor Aulin—Impromptu. 
Szymanowski-Kochanski—Chant de Roxane. Godowsky- 
Wienerisch. Godowsky-Press—Alt Wien. Debussy-Hart- 
man—La fille au cheveux de lin. Korngold—Marietta’s 
Song. Spalding—Lettre de Chopin. Chopin-Spalding 
Valse. Chopin-Huberman—Valse. Ravel-Kochanski—Pa- 
vane. Schubert-Spalding—Hark! Hark! the Lark. Brahms- 
Kreisler—Hungarian Danse. Ravel-Kreisler—Rhapsodv. 
De Falla-Kreisler—Danse Espagnole. Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
Hartman—Flight of the Bumble Bee, etc. 

(If more are wanted I can supply them very 
these are taken at random.) 

Yours very truly 


Davin J. GruNnes 
nr ese 


Brooklyn, N. Y., August 23. 


easily 


This department cannot use any further answers 


to Mr. Frederick Grover’s Offer From the West. 
They should be addressed to him care of the Musica. 
CourIER. 

eRe, 

Alfred V. Frankenstein, youthful and_ talented 
Chicago musical essayist and critic, has been spend- 
ing his vacation at the MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
boro, N. H., where, according to his own damaging 
admission, he put in his leisure hours practising the 
clarinet. A friend wrote to him, “That way amiable 


” 


madness lies,’ and Alfred comes back with this last 
proof that his sanity, like the famous flag, is still 
there: 

. . . The clarinet is itself an amiable madness, 
about the least amiable instrument invented by 
genius. Imagine an instrument that: 

1, Gives out a raucous quack if not handled strictly ac 
cording to Hoyle. 

2. Is so sensitive to temperature that it will change a 
quarter tone in pitch in fifteen bars of music 

‘hat is so sensitive to climate that its 
intonation changes from month to month. 

That is so insanely constructed that if its tuning A is 
raised or lowered to agree with another instrument its entire 
scale may be thrown out of true. 

5. That is written for in one key in 
— in another. 

That is made in an assortment of sizes, one of whic! 
is ahaa ungrateful to handle and which is ree lhe te 
in orchestral and solo playing. 

That depends for its tone production on a ayaa 
sliver of cane which can go all to pieces so far as tone 
quality and intonation are concerned during a performance 


but it is 
diabolical 


intonation 


order that it will 


Sometimes I am tempted to exchange my two small 
clarinets (I have a big bass, too, with which T wouldn’t part 
for all the gold of the Indies) for one of Mr. Conn’s Jong 
F saxophones which are made to simulate the English horn 
in appearance and tone. Some curious kink in my makeup 
has given me an unflagging interest in the operation of 
musical tubes, so that T got much of my musical training 
in orchestra chairs and not at the usual piano stool. But 
I am quite convinced that they also serve who only sit 
and blow. Particularly when they have such things to blow 
out as the Brahms clarinet sonatas. 

zReR 

Even if it is no longer quite the land of the free, 
America still is the home of the brave. Hundreds 
of debutant recitals are on the concert lists for our 
coming season. 

eRe 

“Seeing all the Tom Thumb golf courses about,” 
writes J. P. F., “T have at last thought of the right 
name for some of the modernistic composers. Yes, 
you’ve guessed it; they are Tom Thumb composers.” 

a ed 


Former Ambassador Gerard has published a list 
of sixty-four men whom he calls the real rulers of 
America. Several of the orchestral conductors must 
have felt a twinge at not finding their names in Mr. 
Gerard's roster. 

a 

Josef Szigeti, the violinist, sends me the reprint of 
an item in the The Era (London) dated July 19, 
1840: 

The will of Paganini has been opened at Genoa (says a 
letter from that place in the Débats) and the following ac 
count of its contents is given as authentic:—The greater 
part of the fortune consists in houses and lands; the re- 
mainder is in the funds in France, England and Naples. The 
total amount has been officially estimated at 1,700,000 francs, 
which is said to be rather an under than an over estimate. 
Paganini has left to his elder sister the life-interest of a 
capital of 57,000 frs., which is, after her death, to be divided 
equally between her sons and daughters. To his youngest 
sister he has left a life interest of 50,000 frs., on similar con- 
ditions. To a lady of Lucca, whose name the will declares 
is not to be mentioned, he has left 6,000 frs. a year for life, 
and to the mother of his son 1,200 frs. for life. This lady is 
not a Jewess, as has been generally said, but a Roman Cath 
olic, and a distinguished singer who traveled with Paganini 
from 1820 to 1823, and sang in nearly all the concerts he 
gave during that time. The bulk of his property, after de 
ducting the legacies, is bequeathed to his son, Achilles, who 
is by the will placed under the guardianship of Marquis 
Lorenzo Purato, of Genoa. 


zn Rm FF 
Optimistic predictions for the prosperity of the 

coming musical season are made by George Engles, 
well known concert and radio impresario. He 
that the advance bookings for concerts show an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. over last year at this time. 
Mr. Engles has his finger on the pulse of such mat- 
ters and his statement should drown out some of the 
wails of the calamity howlers who are always in evi- 
dence, even when business is good and no cloud of 
evil omen flecks the musical horizon. 

2 Re 

Another musico-electric device, Maurice Mar- 

tenot’s invention, is to be featured at some Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concerts under Leopold Stokowski. 
That gentleman is the pioneer of such productions at 
symphony concerts. The Musricart Courter has an 
especially audible Hoe multiple press at its printing 
plant and this paper gladly offers it to Mr. Stokowski 
for experimentation in the line of bigger and better 
fortissimos. However, he shall have to pay the cart- 
age charges to and from Carnegie Hall. 

Ln 


says 


This issue of Variations has been written under 
the handicap of a villainous attack of summer grippe, 
which—believe it or not—I am curing with codein, 
10 per cent. argyrol solution, cascara, and piano 
transcriptions of Brahms’ eleven choral preludes for 
organ, especially No. the exquisitely tender and 
soothing “Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen.” 


LEoNARD LIEBLING. 
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ITALIAN OPERATIC CONTEST FAILS 


So much has so often been written on the dearth 
of good native-born American composers, especially 
in the operatic field, that the United States has long 
been a lame duckling in the creative 
branch of music. Italy, on the other hand, has al- 
ways been regarded as the cradle of opera and the 
country most prolific in the production of operatic 
composers. In which connection a clipping from a 
Roman Newspaper sent the Musicat Courter is 
most interesting and just a bit amusing. 

In a recent competition, held in Italy, for a lyric 
opera, to be produced at the Royal Theater in Rome, 
forty-seven operas were presented for the consid- 
eration of the judges. The surprising result of their 
deliberations is given in the following statement sub- 
Pietro Mascagni, chairman of the com- 
the governor, Prince Boncom- 


considered 


mitted by 
mittee of 
pagni Ludovisi: 

“The commission called as judges for the lyric 
opera contest has the honor to submit the following 


juds , to 


ges 


comments to your highness: There were forty-seven 
operas presented in this contest, but one was re- 
tracted. Of the forty-six remaining, thirty failed 
after the first examination, leaving sixteen, which 
were submitted to a second examination. 

“In this second examination twelve of the operas 
did not come up to the standard set by the examining 
four were submitted to a third and 
final examination. These four works have the fol- 
lowing titles: Vandea, Re Lear, La Vigna and La 
Beffa a Don he board of examiners 
found the following characteristics about the individ- 


board, and only 


Chisciotte ‘| 


ual works: 
“Vandea \ 


view of its musicality. 


fairly good work from the point of 
Phe libretto is of no worthy 
poetic value. 

“Re Lear 
and in certain moments ¢ XpTressive 
and the ensembles are pedantic and 
This same characteristic of heaviness 


Music very elaborate, well constructed 
There is no melo- 
dic richne > 
monotonous. 
is found in the libretto 

“La Vigna—Music y fol- 
lowing the meaning of the words, but it does not 
correspond sufficiently to the brilliant and scintillat- 
ing spirit of the libretto. The lyric parts are melo- 
dious, but without geniality. 

“La Beffa e Don Chisciotte 
tinguished musician Phe script is always well in- 


well formed and closely 


The work of a dis- 


terpreted The score is molded with an exact sense 


of the spirit contained in the libretto, which is essen- 
quality is very 


poetic. The interpretative 


original. 

“After the discussion the judges were convinced 
that the first three operas did not have sufficient value 
only work tor which the com- 


tially 


to win the prize. The 
mission had any hopes was the last named, not only 
its musical value but also because of the 
libretto, which is the product of an excellent poet. 
But the commission found itself in the very delicate 
and painful position of excluding even this work 


because ot 


because it was lacking in the full scoring for orches- 
tra of the last act, a fact which violates the rules of 
the contest. In view of this fact, one sincerely to be 
deplored, the commission is sorrowful to have to 
communicate to your highness that the result of the 
ye ake 


contest 18 negative 


MORE ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
PLEASE! 
ng the shortest Central Park concert season 
four concerts in all, 
ultenborn a thunderous au revoir 
vast throng that had come to hear the final 
\ugust 31. Kaltenborn has been an idol 
al- Park audiences for about twenty years, 
and it seems a pity that the park authorities cannot 
| four evenings to assign to him be- 
iths of June and September. 
ls a considerable amount of inferior 
park and pier audiences every sum- 
part of the money spent on it would be 
judiciously spent on high class orchestral 
The park authorities are evidently ob- 
let us be candid and say ignorant, of the 
that are many thousands of musical peo- 
ple in New York who vastly prefer orchestral con- 
to band concerts, and, as these musical people 
extent as the unmusical 
ire entitled to more than four such 
summer—many more. 
1as become one of the world’s great 
its cultured musical public wants 
e cackle of clarinets, the piping 
the blare of brass, the grunting of tubas 
the thuds of percussion. 


has ever conducted, 
received 
irom t 
CcConce}l 


ot Cent 


rs to the sam 


concerts during 
New York | 


music CC 


an entire 


PICCOLOS, 


park commissioners just can’t be musical, they 
at least take counsel with people that are, to 
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the end that New York would get at least a proper 
proportion of the kind of open-air music that its 
cultured musical citizens want. And Messrs. Park 
Commissioners (or is it only Mr.?), if you must en- 
gage brass bands, why don’t you make it a point to 
get some that at least approach in quality the sterling 
aggregation that plays under Edwin Franko Gold- 
man? Then we could partially forgive you for not 
knowing that musical New York wants more or- 
chestral concerts. 


Tuning in With Europe 


Bayreuth’s Italian Slant 

Sayreuth has opened its doors to a record crowd. 
Every performance of the first cycle, comprising 
Tannhauser, Tristan and Isolde, and the Ring, was 
sold out. For the first time the Bayreuth forces 
were under a foreign generalissimo, Arturo Tos- 
canini. Rumor has it that this was the great maes- 
tro’s last appearance as an operatic conductor. 

* * x 
Sinister Rumors 

Stories are going the rounds of Bayreuth as to 
what Toscanini has said to the orchestra, how the 
orchestra has taken it, and how there were near- 
explosions at more than one rehearsal. Traditions 
were thrown to the wind. Twice the tyrannical 
Arturo threatened to quit; but the orchestra thought 
better of it and now everybody in Bayreuth agrees 
that a new Musical Messiah has arisen, or at least a 
John, to proclaim the gospel to the world. 

* ok Ox 
Under a Cloud 

Despite the enthusiasm, however, a cloud hangs 
over Bayreuth. Siegfried Wagner, to whose zeal 
and devotion the renaissance of the festival was due, 
passed away at Wahnfried, where only a_ few 
months ago his mother, Cosima, died. Siegfried was 
only sixty-one, and a man of powerful physique; 
his untimely death will prove a great deprivation to 
Bayreuth. 

a ee 
Did Shaw Mean It? 

Speaking of Tannhauser reminds us of a recent 
press story about George Bernard Shaw, according 
to which the Irish wit is said to have “come a crop- 
per” while talking about Wagner to the members of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Shaw was 
quoted as crediting the Freischiitz to Wagner. What- 
ever one may think of Shaw as a music critic we 
can vouch for the fact that he knows who wrote 
that opera. If he said Freischiitz it was obviously 
a slip of the tongue; he meant Tannhauser—and 
what non-German wouldn’t be liable to make that 
mistake ? 

ee ae 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi 

Covent Garden Opera House is for sale. The ads. 
have appeared in the newspapers and, adding insult 
to injury, the auctioneer says it is “suitable for 
cinema.” 

k +8 
Not Necessarily the End 

However, the “For Sale’’ sign does not necessarily 
mean the end of London opera. For one thing, the 
present lease of the Covent Garden syndicate has two 
more run. In the meantime some 
Maecenas may arise and buy in the property for art. 
Then again he may not. And if not, the property 
may be “improved,” that is, converted to business 
premises, or torn down. 


seasons to 
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A Glimmer of Hope 

What then? One possibility is that the Syndicate 
will join hands with the Imperial League of Opera 
(a modus vivendi is already rumored to have been 
reached) and that together they may find the money 
to build a bigger house in which popular opera can 
be made to pay. The League, which has been limp- 
ing badly of late, has the promise of a new lease of 
life: the directors of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust have gone on record that they “are sympathetic 
in regard to an application from the Imperial League 
of Opera, and they provisionally agree to make some 
contribution, provided that the remainder of the fund 
estimated as essential for a five years’ experiment be 
raised by the end of 1932.” 

i 

John McCormack, Celt 

The London season is over; but by way of dessert, 
as it were, there was a pleasant surprise. No less a 
star than John McCormack twinkled to the delight 
of everything Irish that could get into His Majesty’s 
Theater. The occasion was the Celtic Congress, held 
in London, which opened with a grand concert, at 
which Our John sang modern Irish songs by Arnold 
ax and Hamilton Harty, as well as some particu- 
larly beautiful Irish folk songs. Plunket Greene, the 
veteran Irish baritone, Megan Foster, the Welsh so- 
prano, and Beatrice Harrison were the other soloists. 


a 
TEACHING THE CHILDREN 

The publication by the Century Music Publishing 
Company of Karl Moldrem’s method of teaching 
very young children to play the violin, is of genuine 
importance. In the Musicat Courter of August 2, 
page 14, a photograph was printed of the Sherman 
Thompson Baby Orchestra of Eureka, Cal. This 
baby orchestra is directed by Karl Moldrem, who has 
also organized a similar orchestra in Los Angeles. 
His results have been so remarkable that the means 
by which he attains them cannot but be of general 
interest. His system, as prepared for publication by 
himself, is published by the Century Music Publish- 
ing Company under the name of Junior Method for 
the Violin. 


- @ 


WAGNER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The Monthly Musical Record notes that Julius 
Kapp has published an article in Die Musik which 
for all time explodes the theory of a suppressed 
Wagner autobiography, “and abundantly justifies 
the harshest criticism that was passed in our columns 
and elsewhere on the egregious American duettists.” 
These American duettists were Philip Dutton Hurn 
and Waverley Lewis Root (we did not know that 
they were Americans), who wrote the book entitled 
The Truth About Wagner, which Julius Kapp calls 
“a piece of English scandalmongering.” The 
Monthly Musical Record now gives the nationality 
of the authors as American and shelves the blame. 
oe 


BIOGRAPHIES 


PICTORIAL 

It looks very much as if George Kinsky had 
borrowed an idea from the Musicat Courter when 
he compiled his History of Music in Pictures. The 
MusicaL Courier Pictorial Biographies have been 
one of the sensations of recent years, and this his- 
torical work would seem to be a development of a 


similar idea. It contains more than 1,500 illustra- 
tions. A good deal of the success of such com- 
pilations depends upon the extent and reliability of 
the captions. Those in the Musicat Courter Pic- 
torial Biographies were complete and authoritative. 





BAYREUTH 
UNDER THE 
AEGIS OF 
TOSCANINI 
A German caricatur- 
ist’s idea of tnterna- 
tional amity as prac- 
tised on Festival Hill. 
The late Siegfried 
Wagner is drinking 
Chianti, and Toscan- 
nint “Hofbrau” beer. 
(From the B. Z. am 
Mittag, Berlin.) 
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THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the telephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


A Bic OrpEr 


I am a voice student and would like to get 
your points of view in helping me in choosing 
a voice teacher of high reputation. Who 
is New York City’s incomparable, world 
famous voice specialist master and interna- 
tionally recognized expert vocal authority, 
who is a virtuoso of the art of singing and a 
certified exponent of the very highest rank 
of vocal pedagogy and renowned and unsur- 
passable in genuine vocal instruction? Is 
there such a maestro? I know this may prob- 
ably be a very broad question to ask due to 
the fact that New York affords some pre- 
eminent masters of voice, but I thought there 
might be one that was more outstanding than 
the rest, as there are some masters of voice 
who are better than others. My aim is to 
get in touch with people that I think know 
something about these voice teachers. 

I am planning to come to New York for 
study in the future and I do not want to meet 
with misfortune like other students do by 
coming in contact with inferior so-called mas- 
ters of the vocal art and having their careers 
ruined unnecessarily, and, not only that, it is 
useless for me to pay out money if I am not 
going to get what is best in return. So I 
am asking with the very highest apprecia- 
tion in return if this department will send 
me the name and address of the foremost out- 
standing maestro New York affords. Thanks 
for the information. rR: & FH. 


Washington, D. C. 


Our correspondent wants to know the 
name of “New York’s incomparable, 

world famous voice specialist master and 
internationally recognized expert vocal 
authority, who is a virtuoso of the art of 
singing ‘and a certified exponent of the 
very highest rank of vocal pedagogy and 
renowned and unsurpassable in genuine 
vocal instruction.” 

My! My! What a question? 

The fact is that there is no single one 
such supreme being in the whole world 
today. There are numerous fully accred- 
ited voice teachers in New York, and a 
certain number elsewhere in this universe, 
some of them in America and some of 
them abroad. 

But if the gentleman wishes to avoid 
“coming in contact with inferior so-called 
masters of the vocal art” this is very 
simple. The accredited voice teachers are 
perfectly well known, and any one of 
them will be able to give our corre- 
spondent the sort of training that he de- 
sires. 


RE THE RuApsopy IN BLUE 


“Would you be good enough to let me know 
when Walter Damrosch first gave Gersh- 


POET’S CORNER 


Avaunt, Paganini! 


They say that Erika Morini 
Undoubtedly is Paganini. 
That is, the soul she’s had from birth 
Is Paganini’s come to earth. 
Now, Erika with much ado 
Denies that this at all is true. 
Though artlessly she doth confess 
Ne’er to have seen in its undress 
A naked soul by which her eyes 
The ownership could recognize. 
Still, in her staunch, unbounded faith, 
She shoos the Paganini wraith, 
And bids it seek some other frame 
In which to carry on its name. 

dwina Davis. 





An Ode to Singing Horsemen of 
the Steppe 


Think not I sing my rhymes for gain, 
Nor yet to give the reader pain. 

My pen strays in poetic tracks 

Only to praise the Don Cossacks. 

That wondrous thrilling Russian Chorus 
Which Coppicus has signed up for us. 
These Singing ‘Horsemen of the Steppe 
Are full of Slavic vim and peppe. 

Hear them, you'll hear the greatest yet, 
Miss them, you'll live one long regret. 


Now, if you think these rhymes are merely 

Publicity, I say sincerely 

I think your soul must be quite sordid 

Thus to be moved by thought so morbid. 
dwina Davis. 


Readers therefore are requested not to ‘phone but to send their 
Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


~— Rhapsody in Blue at Carnegie Hall?” 
. D., New York, N. Y. 


Walter Damrosch did not conduct the 
Rhapsody in Blue in Carnegie Hall, al- 
though he broadcast it about three years 
ago with the composer at the piano. 
Damrosch presented Gershwin’s piano 
concerto in Carnegie Hall on December 
3 and 4, 1926. The Rhapsody in Blue 
was first played by Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra at Aeolian Hall, on Febru- 
ary 12, 1924. 

WHERE RECORDING INSTRUMENTS CAN BE 
OBTAINED 


As an old reader of your weekly, I am 
taking the liberty of asking you to give me 
some information as to where I can obtain 
instructions and discs for phonographic re- 
cordings. 

| a om NN: ¥, 
The Dorothy Caruso Recording 

Studio, 143 East 62nd Street, New York, 

will give you detailed information re- 


3inghamton, 


garding the purchase of instruments 

and discs for phonographic recordings. 
Frep Patton Stitt in StTeErNwAyY Hau 
Will you please furnish me with the address 
of Fred Patton? I am not sure whether or 
not he is still teaching in the Steinway Build- 
ing, New York. Also, if I send you a poem 
of what I think a song is would you give 
me at the foot of same, all rights reserved 
by me? He is, if you found it worth pub- 
lishing. —J. i ei Angeles, Calif. 

Fred "hd still has a studio in the 
Steinway Building. 

Send your poem to the Editor of this 
page, and if it is published the line will 
be inserted that all rights are reserved by 
you. 

CuurcH AGENCIES 
Kindly give me the names of church agen- 
cies to which I =" apply for a position.— 
S. J. B., Buffalo, 

Mrs. nmr Debcorts Carnegie 
Hall, New York; Central Music and 
Choir Bureau, 1528 Kimball Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; James Price, 251 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF METROPOLITAN STARS 
Where in New York can I purchase pic- 
tures of Metropolitan Opera stars? 
One place is the Mishkin Studio, 605 
Fifth Avenue. 











Gage ‘ 
“Stop! 
“Don’ 


Cartoon by Hy. 


blam-a me. | 


STOP I say! 


That’s terrible!” 
no writ-a deesa moosic !” 





I SEE 


Maazel will open his American tour in No- 
vember at New York. 
Lawrence Tibbett’s new talkie, 

is nearly finished. 
Lazar Samoiloff now has six Bel 
studios in important Coast cities. 
Paderewski’s long delayed American 
will open in Syracuse, October 21. 
Alice Garrigue Mott recently motored 
through the Black Forest in Germany. 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott returned from Europe 
on August 28. 
Yvonne Gall is to make her 
tour of America this fall. 
Myra Hess is due in America about No- 
vember 
The London “Prom” 
blast. 
Max Bloch, 
dead. 
Sergei Klibansky 
York studio. 
Ethelynde Smith, after a pleasant vacation 
at Alton Bay, N. H., is preparing for 
an exceptionally busy season. 


New Moon, 


Canto 


tour 


first concert 


season is now in full 
tenor of the Metropolitan, is 
New 


has reopened his 


THAT 


The Roerich Museum is offering a number 
of scholarships, in voice, piano, violin, 
cello, and allied arts 

The Tipica Orchestra is to appear in authen- 
tic Mexican cowboy costumes on its 
coming tour of this country. 

New members of the New England Con- 
servatory faculty include Joseph Malkin, 
Marie Audet, Susan Williams, Marcel 
Lannoye, Harry E. Whittemore and 
Clifton J. Furness. 

Newly engaged artists for the Chicago opera 
include Emma Redell, soprano; Jenny 
Tourel, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Hans Hermann Nissen and _ Jean 
Vieuille, baritones; and Salvatore 
Saccaloni, bass-baritone. 

Anne Roselle will sing the title role in Aida, 
opening the season of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

Ernst Knoch made a lasting impression as 

guest conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 

chestra. 
Philharmonic 
Sunday 


The Stadium season ended 


Ace 


ord and Discord 


Among 
MusicaAL Courier Readers 
Comparative Thoughts on Music 


and Jazz 
St Louis, Mo. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

It just occurred to me while juggling in 
my mind some comparative thoughts on 
Music and Jazz that the musical prodigies, 
such as Yehudi Menuhin, never produce jazz, 
which is only an added proof that genius, 
the mystery of the ages, never ao any- 
thing low, sordid or a Else it is not 
genius. Out of that little known, “a Be 
source from which comes the world’s great 
est masterpieces of music, art, literature, 
philosophy, there never emerges anything 
vulgar, crass or ignoble. 

To what end, then, do our 
this thing—these insane 
tion of barbarians—that passes for music? 
Does Menuhin produce jazz? Hardly. Did 
genius ever produce anything that insults 
our intelligence? Hardiy. Then, “Quo vadis, 
jazz?” Answer, “To the insane asylum.” 

Listen to this: “The hall is crowded with 
breathless listeners, and filled with a tone 
that holds all that we mean when we speak 
of soul, pure inspiration, intoxicating beauty 
opening to us for a short hour the gates of 
Paradise.” (Does jazz open to us the “Gates 
of Paradise?’ wide Rather, it opens the 
ge ates of hell! ! 

“With our critics al faculty we realize that 
here is technic which surpasses everything 
we have heard in the past thirty years. Those 
whose memories reach still further back say 
that even Joachim in his best years was not 
so great. Ysaye, Kreisler, Rivardi, taken at 
their best would all be surpassed by this boy 

“it 38 incomprehensible how he exhausts 
the violinist’s art. 

“It is as if we looked down into a deep 
well, into all of the mysteries of the music 
mirrored there, so magnificently shaped, so 
singularly right his form, content of tone 

. the marvel of the boy is that one seeks 
in vain an answer to the puzzle: where does 
Yehudi get such style, perfection, voluptuous 
tone and fabulous rhythm ? ‘- 

What is the answer to Genius? The in 
soluble riddle of the universe, which no sys 
tem of pyschology, philosophy or theology 
ever has, or ever can, solve! 

And what of jazz, in comparison with the 
products, the outpourings of genius? Again 
I ask: Did genius ever produce anything 
ignoble? It is the very — of nobility 


. WRIGHT 


“Sazzists” extol 
noises—this inven 


Anent Debuts in Europe 
Paris, France 
Editor Musical Courier: 

In reference to a comment on debuts in 
Europe which appeared recently in the 
Musicat Courter, I desire to call your at- 
tention to the fact that I am in a position 
not only to arrange debuts in Europe, at a 
nominal fee, and especially in Paris, for 
young artists before a representative audi- 
ence, but also to see that the young artist 
secures the publicity which is so necessary 
in matters of this’ kind. 

EVANGELINE LEHMAN, 
Immeuble Pleyel 

52 Faubourg St. Honore 
Paris, France 


Offers Information Regarding 
Zaslawsky 


Vienna, Austria 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

[ have some important information re- 
garding Georges Zaslawsky which I will be 
glad to impart to any of your readers on 
request. In April Georges Zaslawsky gave 
an orchestral concert in Vienna which | ar 
ranged for him. I am sure the information 
I have will be of value to managers and 
others and | suggest that anyone who is in- 
terested wire or write me before entering 
into any arrangements with which this gen 
tleman may be connected. 

Georc Kuce1, 
Konzertdirektion Georg Kugel, 
Vienna, Austria 


Another Reader Wants 
Zaslawsky’s Address 


Sea Girt, N. J 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Am in search of address of Georges Zas- 
lawsky, former conductor of the Beethoven 
Symphony. lf you could help me in any 
way concerning this, it would be more than 
greatly appreciated ZELLY SMIRNOFF. 








Concert Direction 


WOLFF and SACHS 
Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 
in affiliation with 


WESTDEUTSCHE KONZERTDIREKTION 


H. Dupois and Dr. P. Scnirr 
Cologne, Stollwerkhaus 
Cable address: Westkonzert, Kéln 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor)—Mana- 
gers Bruno Walter Concerts—Directors of 
concert and operatic tours of many famous 
artists throughout Europe. 
Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York for Middle Europe 














“ von STEUBEN 


SOPRANO 
Leading Soprano—Philharmonic Band of Newark 


D np. RICHARD COPLEY 
10 st 43rd Street, New York 


GRETE KAHLERT 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANIST—VOCAL COACH 
Sherman Square Studios—160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Enpicorr 5754 or Traratcar 6701 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


The Barbizon-Plaza, 101 West 58th St., New York 
Studio 3417 Telephone Circle 4527 


MARGUERITE HOBERT 


VOCAL fT ACHER 
REPEBSENTATIVE OF REOHT THAUSING 
seanaene” “eg ‘of ‘Vocal Therapy 


West T4th 8t., New York 
: Trafaigar it hea no answer, call Susquehanna 4566 


GEMUNDER 


7 
L SOPRANO 
L 
a 














LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS aCOBPTED 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N.Y. Pennsylvania 2634 
Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT PIANIST- TEACHER 
ASSISTANT TO RUBIN or 

HARMONY amp COMPOSITIO! 

246 W. 13rd &., N.Y. C. Tel. "Trafalgar 297¢ 





Studio 





Raymond BAUMAN 


ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER — COMPOSER — PIANIST 


Srupio: 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Tel. Schuyler 5800-9823 


FLORENCE 


LYONS 


SOPRANO — Mé@t.: Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Van. 6820 


i SCUDDER 


TENOR 
E CONCERT—ORATORIO—OPERA 
N Room 28, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. C. 
E Tel. Nassau 7243 


THE SINGING TOWER 


VALSE-CARILLON 
FOR JUNIOR PIANISTS BY 


CARLYLE DAVIS 


“For a Rainy Day”) 











(Composer of 


Sonne Cuurcu Co., 


division of Theodore Presser Co. 











FANIA 


BOSSAK 


Mezzo Soprano 


Address: 
522 West End Ave., N.Y. 
lel.: Susquehanna 1470 
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Additional Artists Announced for 
Chicago Civic Opera's 1930-31 Season 


The Chicago Civic Opera company has 
previously announced the addition of a num- 
ber of artists to its roster for the season 
of 1930-31, including Lotte Lehmann, Mary 
McCormic and Maria Rajdl, sopranos; Sonia 
Sharnova, contralto; Oscar Colcaire and 
Octave Dua, tenors and Rudolf Bockelmann, 
Eduard Habich and John Charles Thomas, 
baritone. 

Herbert M. 
the addition of the 
list : 

Emma 
Redell is an 
more, Md., 


Johnson this week announced 
following names to the 


Redell, dramatic soprano. Miss 
American artist born in Balti- 
and educated in Washington, 
D. C. Her ancestry is Russian and she 
comes of a family which has supplied a 
number of artists to the operatic and con- 
cert stage of that country. After her pre- 
liminary studies in the United States she 
went to Vienna, where she completed her 
vocal work. Her first operatic engagement 
was at Altenburg, the seat of the Saxon 
government before the war, where she was 
engaged to sing leading roles. Her debut 
on the first night of the season was as 
Tosca in the Puccini opera of that name, and 
during that same year she sang Leonora in 
a Forza del Destino, Santuzza in Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Amelia in The Masked 
Ball, Aida and Turandot. She also is pro- 
ficient in Wagnerian roles which she has 
sung at Barmen, Elberfeld, Bremen and 
other German cities. 

During the summer of 1928, Miss Redell 
was engaged for a concert tour of South 
Africa and sang seven concerts in the city 
of Johannesburg alone. The following sea- 
son was spent in Milan and last fall she 
made her debut as a concert artist at Car- 
negie Hall in New York. Her repertory 
embraces leading German, French and Ital- 
ian roles. 

Jenny Tourel, contralto: Miss Tourel is a 
native of Montreal, Canada, her father being 
French and her mother Russian. She began 
her musical education in Montreal and when 
her family moved to Berlin for business 
reasons she began the serious study of music 
for the operatic stage. After two years of 
vocalizing, Miss Tourel made her debut at 
the Opera of Danzig in the role of Haensel. 
Other German cities heard her, and after a 
return to Montreal, where she married, she 
went to Paris and was there engaged as a 
leading contralto by the Opera Comique. It 
was in Paris that Mr. Johnson and Maestro 
Giorgio Polacco heard her ‘during the season 
of Russian Opera and she was engaged for 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. She 
is an accomplished linguist, singing and 
speaking fluently English, Russian, German 
and French. 

Paul Althouse, tenor: Mr. Althouse is 
an American artist who made his debut with 
the Metropolitan Opera at the age of 21, 
after a thorough schooling in the United 
States. He sang for a number of years 
with the Metropolitan and is well known 
on the American concert stage. In 1928 Mr. 
\lthouse was engaged for guest appearances 
at Hamburg, Munich and Vienna, where he 
made an immediate success. His German 
repertory includes all the dramatic tenor 
roles in the Wagnerian operas, and other im- 
portant parts. He is also proficient in the 
Italian and French dramatic repertory. Last 
season Mr. Althouse was engaged for six 
performances by the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, singing the roles of Ra- 
dames in Aida; Walther in Die Meister- 
singer; Siegmund in Die Walkuere; Tann- 
hauser, Don Jose in Carmen and Samson in 
Samson and Delilah. 

fans Hermann Nissen, baritone: Mr. 
Nissen comes to the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company from the State Opera of Munich 
and is also well known at Bayreuth and Cov- 
ent Garden, London. He has the title of 
Kammersaenger to the Bavarian State and 
enjoys a great reputation in heroic baritone 
roles. He will share such parts as Hans Sachs 
in Die Meistersinger; Wotan in Die Wal- 
kuere; Kurvenal in Tristan and Isolde; Tel- 
mend in Lohengrin and Pizzaro in Fidelio 
with Rudolf Bockelmann. Mr. Nissen is 
Swedish by birth but was educated in Dantzig. 
A local musician discovered his fine natural 
and induced him to take up the study 
of music. After a brief career on the con- 
cert stage in Germany he made his operatic 
debut at the Municipal Opera, Berlin, in 1924, 
and shortly after that was called to Munich 
to sing leading roles. 

Jean Vieuille, baritone: Mr. Vieuille, while 
still a young man, has been singing leading 
baritone roles at the Opera Comique in Paris 
for ten years. He began his musical stud- 
ies early in life and they were interrupted 
when his class was called to the colors 
during the war. Immediately after the arm- 
istice he completed his studies, and 1920 
found him a member of the Opera Comique. 
He was also much in demand as a guest 
artist at Deauville, Monte Carlo and other 
French cities. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, bass-baritone : Signor 
Baccaloni comes to the Chicago Civic Opera 


voice 


Company from La Scala, Milan. He brings 
with him a fine reputation earned at La 
Scala and other Italian theaters, the Colon 
at Buenos Aires, Covent Garden, London and 
other international houses. 

The complete list of artists for the 1930-31 
season will be announced in the near future. 


Sophie Braslau to Divide Season 
Between Europe and America 


Sophie Braslau will spend only a part of 
the 1930-31 season in America. In the early 
spring, for the first time in several years, 
she goes abroad, where she is engaged to 
sing in Dusseldorf and Cologne, Germany, 


Photo by Pinchot 


SOPHIE BRASLAU 


the last of March. She then appears with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amster- 
dam and The Hague on April 11 and 19, in 
concert in those cities on April 13 and 15, 
and as soloist with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Miss Braslau is well known in 
Europe. After her last Berlin appearance 
Adolf Weissmann wrote in the Berlin Zei 
tung am Mittag: “This is a phenomenal 
contralto. There are few voices like it 
in the world.” 

During November and December of this 
season Miss Braslau will make a tour of 
the Pacific Coast, singing with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic on November 20 and 
21. As American music lovers know, she 
has appeared with all the leading orches- 
tras of this country, and it will be remem- 
bered that Toscanini chose her for the only 
individual vocal soloist of his first four sea- 
sons here with the New York Philharmonic 
to sing in De Falla’s El Amor Brujo and 
for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Stokow- 
ski also featured her in Stravinsky's Les 
Noces and his concert performance of Boris 
Godounoff. 


Ruth Shaffner Begins Early 
Season 

One of the first teachers to resume activ- 
ities for the fall season is Ruth Shaffner, 
who returned from her vacation and took up 
her professional duties late in August. 

Miss Shaffner was pleased to find that her 
pupils have been very active this summer. 
Florence Griffin, soprano, has returned from 

California, where she was heard over Sta- 
bon KMGR in Hollywood, and also at the 
home of Robert Lord, director for Warner 
3ros., and at the present time is soloist of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church at Hunting 
ton, L. I. 

Irene Fuessel, soprano, was soloist at one 
of the prominent churches of Buffalo during 
July, and is now singing at the Methodist 
Church at Glendale, L. I. Lillian Jenkins 
sang with the quartet of St. Bartholomew's 
Church during the summer services. The 
Trio L yrique, which was heard to advantage 
last spring, and whose members, Edith 
Sagerstrand, Lillian Jenkins and _ Irene 
Fuessel, are all pupils of Miss Shaffner, has 
several engagements for the fall. Edith 
Sagerstrand, soprano, appeared at the Nor- 
wegian Trinity Church of Bay Ridge, L. I., 
and also at the annual luncheon of the 
Choral Club of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company at the Stratford House, New 
York. Lillian Jenkins has been the soloist 
of the midweek service of the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church for the past year, in 
addition to her other work. 

Miss Shaffner’s general musical back- 
ground—she was a professional organist and 
accompanist before she became a singer—and 
her success as a concert and oratorio artist 
make her an underst: anding and efficient 
teacher, and the results of her studio speak 
for themselves. 


Dr. W ilibeeon Visits Munich 


Dr. John Finley 
the Westminster Choir, 


Williamson, director of 


and Mrs. William- 


September 6, 1930 
Maestro ARTURO 


VITA 


Voice Placement—Opera Coach 


Studio 803-804, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel. Circle 1350 








son, visited in Munich recently with Martin 
H. Hanson, the originator of the great 
American Choir. The Williamsons and Mr. 
Hanson visited Salzburg together to attend 
the festival performances there. 


Of Interest to New England 
Conservatory Alumni 

Boston, Mass.—New England Conserva- 
tory of Music alumni, of whom upwards of 
50,000 are living in all parts of the world, 
have received this month a notice apprising 
them of the publication of the prize-winning 
song Give Me of Thy Delight, awarded at 
commencement last June to Homer Hum- 
phrey of the Conservatory faculty. 

The poem on which Mr. Humphrey’s mu- 
sic is based is by Homer H. Woodbridge. The 
piece was selected from among a large num- 
ber submitted to a jury composed of Arthur 
Foote, William L. Whitney and Warren 
Storey Smith. The publishers have of- 
fered to the Conservatory alumni associa- 
tion ten per cent of the gross sales during the 
life of the copyright, and Mr. Humphrey is 
autographing the first 1000 copies which will 
constitute a special edition limited to New 
England Conservatory alumni. 

Mr. Humphrey, winner of the Riker prize 
for the best song by a Conservatory alumnus, 
is organist of the Second Unitarian Church, 
Boston, a native and summer resident of Yar- 
mouth, Me. He has been for many years a 
member of the organ faculty of the Conser- 
vatory from which he was graduated in 1901. 
In 1927 he won the Ignace Paderewski prize 
for an orchestral work, one of the major 
awards that can come to an American com- 
poser. < 


Florence Lamont Siemens Returns 

to Denver 
Lamont Hinman, president and 
director of the Lamont School of Music and 
the Denver Conservatory, who has_ been 
visiting in the East, returned home on Labor 
Day. The school’s new term will begin on 
September 8. 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 


H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


VICTOR PRAHL 


BARITONE 


26 Jones Street, New York 
STUDIOS 14 Roe Visconti, Paris 
v 1985 


New York Phone—Spring 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Assistant te PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
414 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, MY. ¢, 
Telephone Nevins 1518 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 


Florence 

















Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Fisk Building, 
New York 


ELSIE HURLEY 


Lyric Soprano 





Winner of National Opera 
Club Prize (Victor Herbert 
Memorial Contest) and of 
N. F. M. C. Contest, 1929 


Available for Opera, Concerts 
and Recitals 


Address: GEORGE CASTELLE, 
1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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DIANA KASNER 


ACCOMPANIST AND 
ASSISTANT TO WM. ol 
Studio: 470 West End Ave., N. Y. Tel. Trafalgar 0154 





TEACHER OF 
ZERFFI “3% 
STUDIO: 

Voice Production ges ay aoe ™. 


without Interference — Telephone Trafalgar 4385 
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MUSICAL 


Claire Alcée Comments on Tour 
of Europe 

Claire Alcée recently returned to this 
country from an interesting and successful 
concert tour of Europe. “My tour was 
delightful,” said the soprano, and particularly 
my work with Coenraad V. Bos in Berlin 
and Camille Decreus in Paris. It was my 
first visit to Berlin, and every moment was 
full of intense interest. Hours not required 
for work were devoted to sight seeing, in 





Photo by Mishkin 
CLAIRE ALCEE 
which I was much interested. My uncle 


had been Ambassador to Germany, and we 
saw his residence, overlooking the Tiergar- 
ten, which he used during his years in Berlin. 
Charlottenburg and Potsdam impressed us 
deeply. 

“l coached with Coenrad V. Bos at his 
studio,” continued Miss Alcée, “where I had 
the pleasure of meeting his charming wife 
and two daughters. The younger daughter, 
a beautiful girl, is a professional dancer, 
who no doubt will be seen here soon. | 
had the privilege of going with them to 
hear the distinguished artist, Ludwig Wull- 
ner, at the home of Frau Maria von 
Biilow, wife of the late director, Hans von 
Bulow. We saw a finished performance of 
Carmen, at the Stadtische Oper, in which 
Sigrid Onegin took the leading role. At 
the Staatsoper, Unter den Linden, we were 
present at one of the first presentations of 
the new opera, Christoph Kolumbus, music 
by the French composer, Darius Milhaud. It 
happened that during our stay in Berlin, 
I had the pleasure of hearing two old friends 
sing in concert, Raquel Morton, whom | 
met at Nice when we were pupils of the late 
Jean de Reszke; and Robert Steel, of Phila- 
delphia, who is now singing in opera at Wies- 
baden. Mr. Steel was studying with Pasquale 
Amato at Nice, France, and Rimini, Italy, 
when | was. Also, I heard Eleanor La Mance 
and Beatrice Belkin, both of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. They all achieved much success. 
I was delighted, and intensely proud of them 
all, as Americans or old friends.” 

Miss Alcée then told the writer that she 
coached with Camille Decreus, working upon 
French repertoire. “He was kind enough 
to accompany me at my Paris recital,” she 
said, “although he does not now make a 
practice of accompanying. He is the presi- 
dent of the Conservatoire Americain at Fon- 
tainebleau. What a joy it was to see one of 
my great teachers, Emma Calvé, at my Paris 
recital. She was, as always, a great inspi- 
ration to me, and I was so happy to see her 
in splendid health and fine spirits. Thomas 
Salignac was also present at this recital, and 
was kind enough to turn the pages for Mr. 
Decreus. One of the most interesting ex- 
periences I had during my recent visit in 
Paris, was the occasion when I sang in 
Salignac’s theatre.” S 


Library Receives Gift of Portraits 


Among the recent gifts to the music 
department of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia has been a collection of three hun- 
dred and seventy-six photographs of the 
great musicians of the world. These photo- 
graphs include a large number of portraits 
of Philadelphia musicians. The collection 
has been given to the Library by the Kubey- 
Rembrandt Studio of Philadelphia, which for 
years has specialized in portraits of musical 
celebrities, and the gift eventually will con- 
tain nearly a thousand portraits. These will 
be filed in the Music Department, which al- 
ready contains upwards of 30,000 separate 
items, including 10,768 hound biographies, 
opera scores, opera librettos, orchestral 
scores, organ scores, and chamber music, 
all of which are available for home use: 
together with 1,012 volumes of biographies, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, text books, bound 
periodicals, etc., 10,100 unbound songs and 
piano numbers, 14,256 victrola records, and 
300 Welte-Mignon player piano rolls, as 
well as forty-seven current musical period- 
icals, all of which are available for reference 
use. 
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MUSICAL 


Bush Conservatory President Denies Merger 
Edgar Nelson Looks Forward to Big Season at Chicago Music School 


world of art as well as commerce 
wk market crash last October brought 
to many. “B. (¢ in its new mean- 
the crash” made a new date 
djustment that had been 
n for more than a year. Mergers 
ommon in all kinds of business enter 
oil compat railroads, in 
nanufacturers, in aviation, new 
ound in combining forces 
nmerce, why not in music: 
mergers were frequent among 
1ols and colleges of the coun- 
there might be news in an 
with the head of the big 
American music schools. My fell on 
Bush Conservatory, a Chicago 
group “ 
What is the merger ? 
isked Edgar Nelson president of Bush. 
“Merger?” he queried in surprise “No 
mergers whatever, so far as Bush is con 
cerned Nothing of the kind is necessary 
for us and nothing will be considered 
the simple reason that we have too many 
definite plans of our own. There 1s 
much public demand for the distinctive 
quality of Bush instruction to consider any 
such Our summer session was very 
success and the indications are that we 
will be even busier when we the fall 
term. We are not interested in mergers.” 
Edgar Nelson is an outspoken person with 
a downright honesty and sincerity that are 
convincing, It was quite evident from his 
manner that there was no merger-produc 
ing weakness here Resources and_ skilful 
management had brought the school safely 
through the depression October, 1929, B. C 
had no particular meaning for him 
“We have many interesting developments 
afoot for the fall and winter,” continued 
Nelson, in milder mood, “that will reflect 
the changing conditions and the steady 
growth of our school. Bush, you know, js 
a distinctive music school, and we aim more 
and more at the original policy of being 
second to none in the quality of teaching done 
We also try to keep our feet 
and things just as 
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Among other engagements, he 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on 
January 6, playing the Hungarian concerto 
of Joachim, who was his teacher, and his 
own recently composed violin concerto. He 
will also fulfill other engagements and con- 
duct several of the leading orchestras in 
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Richard ( 
partment 
rope by way of 
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ment at 


former 


gretted her retirement some years ago. We 
at Bush take pride in the distinction which 
has come to Mr. Day. He also will return 
to Bush in the late spring to give classes in 
his work, enhanced by his contract with «he 
movies, and will also remain throughout the 

summer. 

“I mention these two give em- 
phasis to the point that we mean just what 
we say when we advertise artists of interna- 
tional distinction on our faculty. They are 
artists capable of commanding recognition 
in the artistic centers of the world pe it 
Berlin or Hollywood. 

“For instance,” continued Nelson earn- 
estly, “there is Jan Chiapusso, the distin- 
guished Dutch pianist, and Julie Rive King, 
whose name is fixed in the annals of art. 
And there are Theodore Harrison, Her- 
bert Miller, Nellie Gardini and Mme. Weg- 
ener, all of whom won their artistic spurs 
abroad as well as at home. Bruno Esbjorn, 
Victor Prahl and Robert Sanders’ work has 
attracted attention in the leading capitals of 
Europe, and there are many more. 

“In other words, I intend Bush Conserva- 
tory to be an artist school worthy of the 
public’s confidence in which our standards 
are never lowered by financial considerations 
or the cheapening influence of competition. 
It is my ideal to see Bush a music school 
with a fine faculty producing well trained 
students who in their professional careers 
continue to do us high credit. Such a school 
will also naturally affect the standards of 
those who study for cultural purposes only. 

“That is a school which will build up art 
in America and it is a school in which I can 
take satisfaction. That is what Bush has 
been in the last twenty-eight years, and that 
is what it will continue to be. 

“Judging from the summer school just 
closed,” continued Nelson, recalling the 
financial tenor of my visit, “I consider the 
business slump has passed, and from now 
on we will see steady increase in enrollment. 
Our teachers were very busy in the six 
weeks’ session just closed. In fact | don't 
see how they could very well have done more 
teaching. Many of them, like Edgar Brazel- 
ton and Jeanne Boyd, had to group pupils 
in classes, because there were not enough 
hours in the day nor days in the week for 
them.” 

“Are there any changes in the 
of Bush this season?” I asked. 

“Yes,” answered Nelson, “we 
interesting plans for 


cases to 


equipment 


have some 
improvements in the 
physical aspect of the which include 
the rearrangement of studio space, the com- 
plete re-decorating and rearrangement of our 
dormitories, which, with the just completed 
widening of Dearborn Street, will greatly 
improve things. To accommodate the ex 
pected increase in boarding pupils we are 
going to make use of our neighbors where 
students can find splendid and convenient ac- 
commodations. 

“We are right in the center of a district 
which has an increasing number of fine new 
hotels and such clubs as the McCormick 
Memorial Y. W. C. A., the Allerton Club, 
and other places where the surroundings are 
very pleasant and practice privileges al- 
lowed.” 

“So you have an optimistic feeling over 
the prospects of the fall,” I commented. 

“Optimism is the key-note for the sea- 
son,” Nelson replied, “and I will tell you 
why. It is because our faculty is solidly 
behind me in any development I plan. The 
whole faculty is definitely interested in the 
school. It is the school, and we are united 
in carrying out the idea of making Bush dis- 
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Americans paid Tobias Matthay a visit at his country home, 
in Sussex, England, and presented him with a chaplet of lauret and an 
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inscription on parchment signed by the participants, mainly teachers from all parts of 
the United States. 


tinctive among American schools of gen 
“That interest is my strength. The faculty 
believes in me and in our school. The public 
has confidence in us both.” 
“That doesn’t sound like a 
Nelson,” I commented. 
“No,” he replied, with characteristic de- 
cision. “You may quote me as saying there 
will be no merger now nor in the future.” 
ae ay 1 


merger, Mr. 


Althouse Praised as Orchestra 
Soloist 


When Paul Althouse sang on August 8 as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 


odo 


ALEXANDER SMALLENS 

PAUL ALTHOUSE. 

Mr. Smallens (left), one of the conduc- 

tors of the Philadelphia Orchestra sum 

mer series, photographed at Fairmont 

Park, with Mr. Althouse, tenor, who 
was soloist. 


AND 


Philadelphia, the critics 
Of particular interest was 
the Bulletin critic: “The 
nightingale was, however, challenged, even 
vanquished, by the finished artistry of Paul 
Althouse. The popular tenor received an 
ovation that must have made the little bird, 
had he been present, blush for embarrass- 
ment.” 
The 


Fairmont Park, 
were unanimous. 
the comment of 


Record called Althouse’s voice one 





that is “well known for its melodiousness 
and timbre,” while Samuel Laciar in the 
Public Ledger was of the opinion that “Mr. 
Althouse showed an excellent quality of voice 
and an artistic interpretation. Mr. Althouse’s 
arias were received by the audience with 
much enthusiasm.” 

An echo of the tenor’s appearance in July 
at Kirksville, Mo., is the following from the 
Daily Express of that city: ‘Music lovers 
of this section got a rare treat this morning 
when Paul Althouse sang to an audience 
which jammed Kirk Auditorium to capacity. 
The great variety of the program, Mr. Alt- 
house’s ability to change from his full reson- 
ating tones, that made his hearers’ blood 
tingle, to soft and soothing wings of song, 
combined to bring Kirksville people a 
splendid treat.” 


European Critics Praise Rachel 
Morton 


Rachel Morton recently gave six concerts 
in less than four weeks in widely scattered 
European cities, singing during that period 
in Cologne, Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and The Hague. Her recital 
in Cologne marked her first appearance before 
a German audience, yet these critical, staid, 
musically cultured people were so moved 
by her singing that they burst into sponta- 
neous applause in the midst of Schumann’s 
Frauenliebe und Leben. According to the 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung of Cologne, Miss 
Morton “astonished immediately through her 
decided wealth of feeling in the soulful and 
musical content of the Schumann poetry.’ 


RACHEL MORTON 


The same critic said that her voice is a 
soprano with brilliant high tones and a 
colorful middle register rich in expression. 
In all of the cities in which Miss Morton 
appeared she was equally highly praised by 
the critics. 
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MUSICAL 
Music in Cologne 


CoLocne.—Towards the close of the season 
the management of the Cologne Opera pro- 
duced a splendid revival of The Bartered 
Bride by Smetana. The staging was in the 
hands of Erich Hezel, an accomplished pro- 
ducer of effective modern staging. His 
groupings were most interesting and varied, 
and the burlesque circus scene could not 
have been improved upon. Walter Trier, 
probably Germany’s leading caricature ar- 
tist, designed the scenery and costumes. His 
originality and ingenuity of ideas lent the 
production the color and novelty of an en- 
tirely new opera. 

The musical part of the opera was under 
the direction of Dr. H. Jalowetz, who in- 
spired the production with vitafity and buoy- 
ancy. Henny Neumann-Knapp as Marie, 
sang her role with perfect style and vocalism. 
Hubert Mertens, as Kezal, and Hans Salo- 
mon, as Wenzel, were exceptional. Valencia 
Stramm made much out of the small role of 
Esmeralda. 

A very good performance of Parsifal, pro- 
duced for the first time this season, was an 
alluring bait for the “summer anticipating” 
public. A full house greeted the performance, 
which was to have been conducted by Fritz 
Zaun, who unfortunately was suddenly taken 
seriously ill. Thus the arduous task of jump- 
ing in and saving the performance fell to the 
lot of General Music Director Eugen Szen- 
kar. This gifted conductor cannot be too 
highly praised for the magnificent manner 
in which he executed his task. One of Ven- 
tur Singer's best roles is Parsifal, which he 
again demonstrated. Henny Trundt’s Kundry 
was also most praiseworthy. 

A highly valued member of the Cologne 
opera ensemble is Marie Bernhard-Ulbrich, 
who gave two exceptional performances_of 
Dolly in Wolf-Ferrari’s romantic opera Sly, 
and as Martha in d’Albert’s Tiefland. Pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice and admirable 
dramatic ability, this soprano astonishes 
with her versatility. A word of praise must 
be given stage director Hans Strobach for 
his splendid mounting and producing of 
Tiefland. Strobach is not only a talented 
designer, but also constructor of the scenic 
sets used in the operas staged under his 
direction. Great ingenuity is his and he is 
modern at all times. The opera season 
closed with Wagner's Meistersinger. 

The second and last Szenkar-Operahouse 
concert consisted of the Bach-Schénberg 
Praludium and Fugue in E flat major and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. This was the 
first performance of Schénberg’s version of 
Bach’s Praludium in Cologne. He gave the 
composition a rich orchestral instrumentation, 
which is beyond anything heretofore at- 
tempted. General Music Director Szenkar di- 
rected this intricate composition and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth from memory, a notable feat. 
His interpretation of the “Ninth” was most 
excellent. The faultless manner in which 
he built up the molto vivace and adagio 
molto movements, bringing” the finale up to 
a grand climax was inspiring and colossal. 
Werner Gossling, chorus director of the 
Opera, must be commended for the excellent 
training of the chorus, which did much in 
developing the beautiful finale. 

The “K6lner” is never “fed up” on music, 
and despite the extremely hot weather mu- 
nicipal general music director Hermann 
Abendroth arranged three additional grand 
concerts given in the opera house. In the 
first concert Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
for three violins, three violas, three cellos and 
contrabass, and Brahms’ German Requiem 
were performed. The second concert con- 
sisted of Bruckner’s Mass for an eight part 
chorus and his Symphony No. 6 in A major. 
In the third and concluding concert of the 
series Abendroth presented Beethoven’s Eg- 
mont Overture. The drawing attraction for 
this concert was the appearance of that most 
versatile musician, Walter Braunfels. With 
his manifold duties of director of one of 
Germany's most important music institutes, 
die Musikhochschule, this renowned com- 
poser of operas, symphonies, chamber mu- 
sic and cantatas displayed his extraordinary 
ability as a pianist on this occasion. He 
played Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 in E 
flat major for piano and orchestra. Here 
was revealed a musician of intense inter- 
pretative art, tremendous technical knowl- 
edge and rare expressionistic virtuosity. 

The Westdeutsche Konzertdirektion ar- 
ranged a concert innovation for Cologne. 
Under the colonnade of the old historic 
Rathhaus, before a vast assemblage of audi- 
tors seated on the plaza, under a starry sky, 
members of the municipal symphony orches- 
tra under direction of general music direc- 
tor Hermann Abendroth presented a unique 
program of Mozart. Opening with Abend- 
ruhe, melodie for French horn quartet, 
which was played from the balcony of the 
Rathhaus, there followed Serenade in E flat 
major for two oboes, two clarinets, two 
French horns and two bassoons. The pro- 
gram closed with another Serenade in 
major for two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
set horns, four French horns, two bassoons, 
and contrebassoon. Judging from the audible 
enthusiasm of the audience the idea, as well 
as the performance, was an emphatic suc- 
cess. Frepertc HutrMANN. 
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Mice . I > ‘~7O 7 ] CS ll ~ O " >| * fected enthusiasm, which is to say the least 
The rt Aissionat y incentive in the olleye rcenestra —quite encouraging ! 
- It may be the dignified and graceful Noted Educators 
By Clifford Bennett Moore larghetto movement of the Beethoven Sym- ETHEL KATHARINE THOMPSON, 
phony No. 2, or the frank and sublimated 
jazz treatment of our “jazz civilization” p 4 
: found in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, or is head of the piano 
As a rule, college orchestras do not make sically. Although the “movietone” has large- that fascinating little Mexican folksong, department in the 
the “bow” before an admiring and receptive ly supplanted the theater orchestra with its Estrellita, or it might be the rollicking cheer- schools of Birming- 
public as glee clubs are wont to do. It is an proverbial “overtures,” we have the radio en- fy} tune Shepherds Hey, of Percy Grainger. ham, Ala., and in- 
unfortunate fact in many ways. Perhaps tering the majority of homes together with Whatever the compositions you plan, the structor of music 
it's because the academic standards in_ the its vast possibilities. Most everybody has missionary incentive is a good one and is appreciation and 
particular college designate the “colleg recourse to the best music whether orchestra always justified even as a single orchestra harmony in_ the 
orchestra” as a course of instruction of tl or song, that the world can offer—all through player is justified and feels immeasurable Phillips High 
type whose destinies and musical yearning the loud speaker. This beyond a shadow of benefit and joy when sharing his lot in School of the same 
are confined within the sonic four walls a doubt is raising the standards of musical ¢ommon at a rehearsal. It is always well city. She brings a 
of the lecture hall, as most dignified courses taste in the people even as it is raising the t remember on introducing each number wealth of training 
of instruction are supposed to d And again, standards of program-making and balancing that the average audience is probably as and experience to 
perhaps, it may be that the orchestra can in the musician. ready and capable of catching the underlying her work. After graduating from the 
readily transcend the aforementioned diff So when the college orchestra goes out motive and the beauty of the composition on Alma, Neb., high school, Miss Thomp- 
culty only to fall heir to a situation wherein to its first concert it will be appearing before hearing it performed as is the musician him- son had training at the Nebraska 
real incentives to muscal activity outside an audience at once capable of grasping the self. The missionary spirit in music would Wesleyan University and Conserva- 
the instruction hall, or campus, are totally meaning and content of each offering in a make it an unreserved and joyous duty for tory of Music. Later she graduated 
lacking This latter instance is possibly thoroughly intelligent manner as compared _ the initiated to meet on the same ground the from the New England Conservatory 
the most prevalent of the two figuratively with a few years ago. When the uninitiated, and to introduce and share with of Music and at present is completing 
The situation of the glee club is somewhat \merican composers come to the front of the him, in a truly familiar way, the meaning, the work for the Masters Degree at Co- 
different, as naturally would be expected. It program and modern music is played, you _ secrets, the yearnings, and joys of our musical lumbia University. 
many incentives for cordial welcoming of will notice a degree of natural and not af- heritage up to today. Her study of piano has been done 
— = ee with Vernon Spencer, Carl Stasney, 


route”. The possibilities of making new and Th. . J . eee ee ee Se oes : a and Egon Petri, director of Hochschule 
ea Rha bo ll Ag gine The Hitchner and Pennsauken _ 1 h yur = : rogres bay ey ye of Music, at Berlin, Germany. Miss 
und in all cases an enthuiastic if not elite Band spayed Leesa pagal in accra rah Thompson has also had work with Ed- 
1 + Scag a eT of time that could be given to instruction win Hindus eed for Swe yeore wan © 
audience Wilb ? ss sc - P > 2 . r 
Wilbert B. Hitchner is supervisor in Penn was small, but the Junior High School band member af the feculty in dha Mesmal 


These same favor conditions and in auken nship, a widely ad district in made its f appearance in May, 1927 Traini si . 

ae . tt found in any athe r th 7 ‘a ae] ; H Ne Ww hee = pricing eae =y Pay sean that the instru raining Department (piano) of the 
€ ves a no oO fou any oO ie sO € ‘ ot / sey, conté S WOrkK Was sO success a - 5 x ; >) ‘ 
centive c I ‘ } f 4 New England Conservatory. She has 


independent college musical unit such as 
ae orchestra. It evidently must give birth been pianist for the Daughters of the 
to its own incentives nurture and bring then American Revolution, on the S. S. 
out in order that its members may not be California. One year was spent trav- 
merely musicians sharing music with on eling as a member of the D. A. R. 
another in a closed group, but with a keen! . 1 party on its Around the World Cruise, 
interested world not so far distant from the . and through European countries. She 
played in concerts on shipboard and 
in fifty of the principal cities of 
Europe. 
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has 
alumni in open homes at every concert “e1 “a 


campus always ready and eager hear a 


good orchestra,” and what “music has 

ffer.” It an opportunity to render 
ser , a missionary service if you please 
This area of service includes the neighbori 
mmunities for perhaps a dozen milk 

nd the college community itself 

orchestra can give music whicl 
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cal talent tests are given to students who are 
eager to use the school instruments. The 
results of these tests, together with the stand- 
ing in their regular music class work, de- 
termine the choice of the new band members. 


siting symphony orchestra (if it doe 
these communities) does not. Wit 
soloist or two from among its members or 
from outside, it is capable of offering a pri That this carefully planned work is effec- 
gram fully as interesting (to both students : tive may be seen from the fact that this young 
ind audience) and as varied as one of the THE HITCHNER AND PENNSAUKEN BAND. and comparatively inexperienced band won 
best radio hours, only not canned music! Wilbert B De i ae a first place in the New Jersey State Band 
Its director can introduce each number just ilbert B. Hitchner ts supervisor of music. contest, Class D, for both 1928 and 1929. 
as Roxy or Walter Damrosch does, with It was also selected to play at the State Con- 
an explanation of its background and_ the g some unusual problems for the school mental program was given a place in the vention of the New Jersey Federation of 
circumstances under which it was writtet school curriculum, and an instrumental Music Clubs in Camden last year and at 
1924, when he took this post, there was teacher was employed for one day a week to the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 
music in the Pennsauken Township give lessons to the students during school in Philadelphia. 
10ols. Devoting himself at first to the — hours. 
of organization, the new _— super- The progress that has been made may be Note 
did not think it advisable to start judged from the fact that there are at pres ” . ores Eee 
poe aa d refinement in the 20, iStrumental program until October, ent three instrumental instructors in the The North-Central Association—and aaamy 
nehm ang f $000 was invested in instru- school, one for bass and percussion instru other accrediting agencies, for that matter- 


This positively awakens and increases a sens« 

appreciation and of musical values not Fe 
in the audience, but in the student in the 
stra as well. It is a real cooperatiy 


adve1 ture tor players and listeners subject t 


1¥26, when 
1 music ments, after years of effort on the part of | ments, one for wood-winds, and one for are making the ruling of six credits for six 
surprising when we come to realize the student body in raising the money by strings. Forty-one instruments, costing weeks, ten credits for ten weeks, and so on. 
xtent to which the average American the giving of concerts ond operettas approximately $2,200, are owned by the A sensible and necessary arrangement. One 
expanded in the last few years mu \t first all instruction was given after Junior High School. Two bands have been credit for each week of any term, summer 
formed, a first band, which rehearses twice OF otherwise, is enough for ninety percent of 
a week, and a second band which meets once. _ the students. 

Che school orchestra numbers thirty-five. “Camp! Camp! Camp! The Boys Are 
It is interesting to note that the average Camping!” and it all started up at Inter- 
age of the students in both orchestra and lochen. They (the music camps) are spring- 

band is thirteen years. Twice a year musi- ing up all over the country. 


FORT FAIRFIELD (MAINE) HIGH SCHOOL BAND. 
Leylund Whipple, at right, is the conductor. 
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has con a nen s 
if having given three 
Tongue Adore Thee, by 
several numbers of 
Shenandoah, dig Chan- 

wv a Rose E’er Blooming, ’ 

the Sea, by Schubert; Now ts : 4 a oe 
ras wboy songs arranged by Oscar THE LINCOLN (NEB.) HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, 
: z is ew meimber of the music depart- winners of the Class A competition held at Iowa City in 1929. Charles B. Righter és 
ment this year. the conductor. 
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Salzburg, Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 
last summer. Margit Angerer replaced Vera 
Schwarz in the role of Octavian, and was at 
her best in this part. She is always good in 
roles where her pliable talents are allowed to 
lean on a great predecessor ; she gave a clever 
copy in this role of Marie Gutheil Schoder, 
the once inimitable interpreter of this part, 
with whom she has throughly studied it. 
Maria NeMErH’s TRIUMPH 
Don Juan also was repeated, again under 
Franz Schalk and in the none too happy scenic 
setting that was created for the Salzburg 
Festspielhaus and its limited technical re- 
sources two years ago. Again, this produc- 
tion was marked by beautiful voices if not 
perhaps the last word in perfection as far as 
the general production was concerned. Karl 
Hammes was the hero; he has grown tremen- 
dously since he joined the company with this 
role last summer. Richard Mayr, as Lepo- 
rello, has all the broad humor and forceful 
personality which make his Baron Ochs in 
Der Rosenkavalier so lovable and unsurpass- 
able, even though his vocal means are betray- 
ing the wear and tear of a thirty years’ stage 
career. Luise Helletsgruber sang Elvira in a 
fresh soprano voice, through she is not yet 
quite equal to the dramatic significance of the 
role. Lotte Schéne, once the charming in- 
genue of the Vienna company, 
after several years’ successful activity in 
3erlin, bringing with her not all the old 
sweetness of her soprano, but a new assur- 
ance in acting and singing. Koloman Pataky 
made the best of the unhappy tenor lover, 
Don Ottavio, and sang his music with splendid 
style and voice. The melancholy betrothed of 
Donna Anna is for all times doomed to a pale 
existence besides his resolute and dramati- 
cally equipped spouse-to-be. All the more so 
when Maria Nemeth is his partner as the 
Governor’s revengeful daughter. There are 
few roles in which the ringing dramatic 
soprano and the brilliant top register of 
Vienna’s Hungarian prima donna are so not- 
able as in this one; and there are few sing- 
ers today who will respond to the intricate 
technical requirements of the role with such 
surety and authority as Maria Nemeth. 
THE MARrRIAGE OF FIGARO 
The comic side of grand opera is, in this 
year’s program, epitomized with Donizetti's 
Don Pasquale, promised, with Bruno Walter 
conducting, for the second half of the festival 
program; and with Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro, the big trump card which the Vienna 
Opera prepared for the 1930 Salzburg 
Festival. This opera had been a stepchild 
at the annual festivals in former years: the 
Vienna production which has been served 
on us at Salzburg for some time past, was 
twenty-four years old, and, _ startlingly 
modern as it had seemed when Gustav Mahler 
brought it out in 1906, it had become shabby, 


returned to it, 
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old-fashioned and ill-rehearsed with the pass- 
ing decades. After coming into office as di- 
rector of the Vienna Opera, Krauss had 
brought out a beautiful new production of 
Cosi fan tutte. His next step on the road to 
a “brushing up” of Vienna’s Mozart perform- 
ances was the new production of Figaro pre- 
pared for Salzburg. Roller had designed new 
settings, and beautiful ones. New and lovely 
costumes rightly emphasized, not so much the 
Spanish character of the plot (Mozart’s music 
does not, either aside from the Fandango in 
the third act), but “timeless” human values. 
Excellent singers were there to interpret the 
big and even the small roles; Karl Hammes 
as a sprightly Figaro, Nissen as a noble 
Count Almaviva, Adele Eisinger as a charm- 
ing and diminutively boyish Cherubino. 
Adele Kern sang Susanna, as two years ago, 
and displayed increased culture in avoiding 
some of the commonness which formerly 
marred her acting. Viorica Ursuleac (not 
Lotte Lehmann, alas!) sang the Countess 
tastefully but coolly. Dr. Wallerstein’s stage 
direction was replete with imagination, wit 
and taste, ye s ays wi is € d 
and intellectual artist—suggested the serious 
background beneath seeming comedy. Clem- 
ens Krauss sat at the desk, and the orchestra 
of the Vienna Opera played marvelously under 
his baton. He is the conductor not so much 
for tragic outbursts and monumental music ; 
for the clear, bright outlines, of Mozart’s 
comic scores he is ideal. He makes them 
transparent and delicate as silk embroideries 
of the period. And above all, he is the most 
perfect accompanist imaginable to his singers. 
CONCERTS AND DRAMA 

A musician of Krauss’ makeup is, of course, 
also the logical conductor for Viennese music 
of the lightest kind; that of Johann Strauss. 
With an orchestra like that of the Vienna 
Philharmonic at his command, he lifts this 
music into the realm of highest art. The 
Johann Strauss concert—one out of a series 
of eight Philharmonic concerts—was a de- 
light. The other seven divide between them- 
selves the big field of classic and, to some 
extent, modern music. Bruno Walter chose 
classics and Gustav Mahler; Franz Schalk, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Bruckner and French 
music (with Marcelle Meyer from Paris as 
a_ splendid and much-applauded interpreter of 
Honegger’s Concertino for piano and orches- 
tra) ; and Hans Knappertsbusch (with Adolf 
Baller as a good but not “festive” player for 
Beethoven’s E flat major piano concerto) 
Mozart and Beethoven. Four choral-orches- 
tral concerts in the cathedral and six of 
Bernhard Paumgartner’s long popular Mo- 
zart Serenade Concerts in the open air 
completed the big—almost too big—musical 
menu. For the dramatic bill of fare, Max 
Reinhardt—reconciled, honored and back in 
the Salzburg Festival fold—again gave his 
well-worn but still popular Everyman per- 
formance on the plaza in front of the Salz- 
burg Cathedral, also Schiller’s classic drama 
Kabale und Liebe. Before the Festival ends 
he will bring the brilliant production of Gol- 
doni’s Two Masters’ Servant, with the Rein- 
hardt company, from Vienna, in almost the 
same cast with which it had a long run at 
Vienna. Big crowds attended the dramatic as 
well as the operatic and symphonic offer- 
ings. The Salzburg promoters have every 
reason to be satisfied and visitors visibly are. 
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The National School of Authentic Voice 
Production in Carnegie Hall, New York 


Founded by W. Warren Shaw on the Principles Contained in His 
New Book, “Authentic Voice Production” 


to singers 
obtain in- 


The National School presents 
ind teachers an opportunity to 
struction in the fundamental principles 
which are strictly in accordance with the 
authenticated facts of voice production. 

These facts are now known, and the true 
principles can be taught and applied to all 
systems. Teachers who acquire them can 
communicate them to pupils and pupils can 
effectively put them into practice. 


Voict 


Voice is produced by the vibration of the 
vocal cords set in motion by air currents 
and amplified by the resonance cavities. 
The vocal cords are overlaid by false cords. 
Near the passage from the vocal cords, to 
the resonance cavities lies the uvula, or 
soft palate. If in singing, the false cords 
are allowed to obstruct the free action of the 
yocal cords, or the uvula be allowed to 
obstruct the passage to the resonance Cav- 
ities, the tone will be produced only by great 
effort and will be neither clear nor pleasing. 

The result will be a constant strain upon 
the vocal muscles. The problem of voice 
production is, therefore, to remove the 
interference of the false cords and_ the 
uvula with the tone produced by the vocal 
ords and its amplification in the resonance 
cavities develop the true 


1 
muscies 


Tue Puysicat Facts o1 


and to vocal 


REMOVAL OF INTERFERENCE 


Interference by the false cords is caused 
largely by the use of the muscles of the jaw 
and lower tongue. Interference by the 
uvula is caused by stiffening and raising the 
soft palate. The removal of this interference 
allows the voice to be amplified by reflection 
of air waves, and thus the voice is reinforced 
by resonance. The detection of this inter- 
ference by training the ear, and the removal 
of it by voluntary relaxation of the muscles 0 
the tongue and jaw, thus permitting natural 
respiration, are of paramount importance. 

The National School trains the teacher 
to detect and remove interference As an 
aid to this it teaches him 

1. To fundamental 


know tones 
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tones and the proper proportion of the latter 
te the former. 

2. How and where to apply energy and 
how and where to apply relaxation. 
3. How to obtain volume and 

— using force. 
How to obtain uniformity of power and 
que ality in a succession of tones and phrases. 

5. How to diminish without collapsing or 
ae 

The management of the voice in 
as swell as in “piano” and in “forte” 
. How to breathe in singing. 

The dissociation of consonants 
incall 

The difference between 
sympathetic vibration. 

10. Correct classification of terms, i. e. 

The distinction | between terms such as 

“relax your jaw,” which point to specific 
physical action, and terms such as “cover 
the tone,” which point to no physical action 
but only picture the result, not the means 
of obtaining it. 

11. In general, the distinction between 
3k facts and psychological appearances. 

The part which the imagination plays 
in singing. 

Instructions in sound principle is what the 
National School offers to teachers or to those 
who desire to become teachers. The instruc- 
tion of the National School is correct theory 
and correct practice. It works. Voices 
which have been on the down grade have 
been restored and improved by it, and begin- 
ners have been made into good singers. 
More than this, the system of training is 
so arranged as to be capable of being im- 
parted successfully to all students. 


intensity 


“mezzo” 
singing. 


and 


resonance and 





Artists Everywhere 











recitalist, sang 


Ellery Allen, costume 
August 22, giv- 


in Patterson, N. Y., on 
ing a unique program called Songs My 
Grandmother Used to Sing. Miss Allen 
uses nine different costumes, varying from 
the child's dress of 1870 to the old lady’s 
costume of that period. 

Paul Althouse will be in Worcester, 
Mass., early in October, participating in the 
Worcester Festival, where on October 2 and 
3, he will sing Hora Novissima, Tannhauser 
and solos on artists’ night. The tenor has 
been heard successfully at this important 
fall festival numerous times in previous 
seasons. 

Frederic Baer 
Worcester, Mass., 


will take part in the 
Festival on October 1 
and 2. The baritone is a familiar figure to 
concert audiences of that city, not only be- 
cause he has appeared previously at these 
festivals, but also through his numerous ap- 
pearances in important roles with the Wor- 
cester Oratorio Society. 

Harold Bauer appeared as soloist with 
the Guilford (Conn.) Choral Society on 
August 25, breaking his vacation period at 
St. James, L. I. His concert season will 
open on October 18 with a recital in Town 
Hall, New York, and will include this year 
a visit to the Pacific Coast. En route he will 
fulfill orchestral engagements with the Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Omaha orchestras. 

Gustave L. Becker, pianist, composer 
and pedagogue, spent his vacation at Mount 
Pleasant in the Catskill Mountains, con- 
serving his energy for the coming season. 

Robert Braun, director of the Braun 
School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., has re 
turned to that city from a month spent at 
the President Hotel, Atlantic City. Prior 
to this visit, Mr. Braun had passed through 
a four months’ illness, from which he is now 
completely recovered. He resumes his du 
ties at the reopening of the Braun School 
on September 8. 

Grace §. Castagnetta has returned to 
New York, following “a perfectly marvellous 
Southern tour” during which she gave piano 
recitals in Georgia and South Carolina, with 
re-engagements there for the coming winter. 
She also has a class of advanced pianists in 
New Jersey, and plans later to return to 
Europe, to give recitals as she has in the 
past. 

Lucia Chagnon, soprano, recently gave 
a recital at Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Among the engagements booked for Miss 
Chagnon next season by her manager, Vera 











COURIER 


Bull Hull, is a recital with the Matinee 
Musical Club of Cincinnati, the Woman’s 
Music Club of Dayton, Ohio, and an ap- 
pearance with the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion of Boston. 

Mildred Dilling’s current stay in Eng- 
land is filled with musical activities. The 
harpist has been heard with the symphony 
orchestra of which Basil Cameron is the 
conductor, at the Royal Hall in Harrogate, 
and was re-engaged to play with the sym- 
phony orchestra, Joseph Lewis, conductor, 
in Birmingham, where last summer she 
played with great success the Mozart con- 
certo for harp and flute. Miss Dilling was 
also re-engaged by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company for two concerts in London on 
July 12 and 21. She has also been doing 
some recording for His Master’s Voice in 
the English capital, as the discs she made 
a year ago being the first the company had 
attempted to market of the harp as a solo 
instrument, were so successful. 

Elsa Foerster, American prima donna 
of the Cologne City Opera, sang eighty-four 
times during the season of 1929-1930, includ- 
ing several guest performances in Stuttgart, 
Rotterdam, Essen, Diisseldorf, Wiesbaden 
and Berlin. Leo Blech praised her highly 
for her singing of the role of Aida under 
his conducting. She also achieved success 
in Wetzler’s Die Baskische Venus, and con- 
tinues “making good” at every appearance. 
Her brother is William X. Foerster, New 
York violinist, both Elsa and William being 
themselves children of the noted clarinettist 
Foerster, who died several years ago. 

Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, has been 
re-engaged for the Cincinnati Biennial Fes- 
tival of 1931, where he will appear during 
the week of May 4. 

Mabel Wood Hill’s cantata, The Jolly 
3eggar, was produced at Banff, Canada, Au- 
gust 30. The composer is known as a resi- 
dent of New York, where her orchestral and 
vocal works have been frequently heard. 

Frank Kneisel, violinist, gave a recital 
on August 22 at Duke University, return- 
ing from there to Blue Hil!, Me., for three 
recitals the following week. Mr. Kneisel 
and the Marianne Kneisel String Quartet 
have given a series of concerts during the 
summer at Bar Harbor, Me., in addition to 
their regular activities at Blue Hill. Both 
of these artists are booked for a busy sea- 
son under the management of Vera Bull 
Hull. 

The La Forge-BerGmen weekly series 
of musicales which have been heard over 
Station WEAF since last October were tem- 
porarily brought to a close on August 14. 
In this final program of the season Vir- 
ginia Smith, soprano; Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto; and Kenneth Yost, accompanist, 
were featured. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, who will return 
to America immediately after her appear- 
ance in Berlin on October 7, will give a re- 
cital in Wichita, Kans., on November 1. 
Miss Lent will be heard again as soloist with 
the New Haven, Conn., Symphony Orches- 
tra. on January 18. 

Boris Levenson, violinist and composer, 
is working on a Biblical oratorio, to be first 
produced by the Johnstown Choral Society, 
Edward A. Fuhrman, conductor. 

Eva Whitford Lovette, soprano and 
teacher of singing, has returned to her home 
in Washington after a vacation at Old Point 
Comfort, Va. She resumes her teaching ac- 
tivities in Washington early this month. 

Charlotte Lund has been spending the 
summer at Newport, R. I., but will return 
to New York shortly. 

Anton Maaskoff, violinist, sends a pic- 
ture card, one of the kind our friends so fre- 
quently employ, with the object, no doubt, 
of arousing our envy and jealousy. It comes 
from Le Zoute, Belgium, one of those beau- 
tiful beach places with the usual array of 
canvas bathing tents along the sand and the 
equally usual array of open air cafés on the 
sidewalk. Mr. Maaskoff says that from Le 
Zoute he is going to Baden Baden and then 
to Paris. 

Hans Merx, baritone, who annually 
tours the German watering-resorts, appeared 
before a full house at Bad Schwalbach, the 
Wiesbadener Zeitung sav’ng (translation) 
“He is a master of interpretation.” Mr. 
Merx will return to the metropolis early 
in the autumn, resuming his giving of in- 
struction, specializing in German Lieder, in 
which he is an acknowledged authority. 

Alice Garrigue Mott and her husband, 
Professor Mott, have been enjoying their 
usual summer vacation. Mme. Mott will re- 
sume teaching in her New York studios in 
the early fall. 

Mary Miller Mount, pianist and teacher, 
who has been spending the summer at Ava- 
lon, N. J., will reopen her Philadelphia 
studio early in September. Mrs. Mount has 
returned to Philadelphia for her teaching 
every Monday during the summer, and also 
has been heard over Station WHAT every 


eptember 6, £939 


program, which was interesting and well ar- 
ranged, included numbers by Smetana, Fi- 
bich, Dvorak, de Kaan, Novak, Friml, Ned- 
bal, and Czechoslovak folk songs. 

Fred Patton, who has appeared as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra three 
times during the past season, has been re- 
engaged by that organization for three more 
concerts in 1931. The dates are March 13, 
14 and 16, and he will sing in the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion. 

Max Rosen, violinist, has been booked 
by his manager, Annie Friedberg, for one of 
the Philharmonic Society Young People’s 
Concerts in New York next December. 

Lazare Saminsky writes from Plom- 
bieres in the Vosges Mountains, saying 
that he has had too much of Europe this 
summer, “too much traveling, too many 
concerts, infinitely more bustle than in our 
solid, well organized New York.” 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. rge, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 











Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 





TO SUBLET—Attractively furnished studio 
in Hotel Ansonia—on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays throughout the coming season. 
Reasonable rental. Hardman Grand Piano. 
Only instrumental teacher considered. 
References. Address: “S. R. H.,” care of 
MusiIcaL Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





STUDIO WANTED — Reliable young 
woman is desirous of securing a large 
studio (with day bed), kitchenette and 
bath. Reasonable occupancy from Novem- 
ber to March. Address: “V. R. C.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





ACCOMPANIST WANTED by school of 
music in New York. Part time work in 
exchange for room and board. Address 
“S. A. L.” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT WANTED 
for month from September 15 to October 
15. Six rooms. Must be located on West 
Side between 59th Street and 90th Street, 
from Central Park West to Riverside 
Drive. Reliable party with best refer- 
ences. Address “A. Z. A.” care of MusIcAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 








PIANISTE, pupil of Joseffy and modern 
teachers, seeks connection as teacher with 
conservatory or girls’ school in or within 
commuting distance of New York City. 
Address “L. R. N.” care of MusICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 





“Known for 








LATE SONG HITS 
LIST NO. 


BIG FIRE SALE (Jewish Monologue) 
MONEY TO LOAN (Jewish Monologue) 
COME OUT TO THE OCEAN 

(No. 1—Semi-classic) 
COME OUT TO THE agg 


No. 2—Fox trot) 
LIST NO. 2—$2.00 Postpaid 


HOO — HOOV. 
i. V. De. Orch, Band 
BIG BUSINESS Apauling 
(Melon Party) 
FISH FISH FISH 
(by DAGO RED, Monologue) 


1—$1.00 Postpaid 








(Travesty) 


(Travesty) 


ceoRGE C A S&T E-CL.LKE. viecinia 


Voice Coach and Accompanist 

Teacher of Hitpa Burk (Chicago Opera), Evsim Hurumy (N. F. M. C., and Nat. Opera Club winner), 

Rovert WIEDEFSLD (Caruso Foundation winner) and many other prize winners. 

STUDIOS:—1911 EUTAW PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 

faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, and the Mondsee Austro-American 
nservatory, Mondsee, Austria 


Sunday evening on the Philadelphia Ledger 
Hour. Robert McDougal, bass, who gave a 
recital over the same station on August 24, 
is coaching with Mrs. Mount. 

Francis Pangrac, tenor, ard Anna Fuka 
Pangrac, pianist, gave a joint recital 
through station WNYC on August 5. Their 


OUR PACIFIC BLUES (Fox Trot) 
Get Complete List Negro Spirituals, &c. 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION - MUSIC 
Box 746, LaJolla, Calif. 


Mr. Castelle is on the 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Some Serious Thoughts as to the Future of the Piano—A Fine Op- 
portunity for Those Who Will Cut Business Expenses to 
Meet Restricted Sales—Building for the Future in Co- 
operation with the Musician and Music Teacher 


Piano dealers are, at this time, seemingly befud- 
dled and strongly misled as to the future. A long 
talk with a dealer, one who has experience and 
energy, brought this to mind recently. He has a 
small store, an ideal store it might be said, for it 
was not on the main street, but on a side street, near 
the main business avenue of the city, the population 
being over one hundred thousand. 

There were seven piano stores in that town. That 
is to say, there were seven places that two years ago 
sold pianos. Two of those places were closed and 
they were the two largest piano houses in the city; 
the third largest piano house is going through the 
agonies of bankruptcy, which naturally put three 
piano houses out of business. This left four houses, 
one the branch of a piano industrial of high stand- 
ing and of financial strength. 

The piano dealer who was being interviewed, after 
a recital of the woes of the piano as a profit maker 
in that city, finally exclaimed: 


“T hear a lot of talk about the piano business. I 
have listened to piano men by the hour in the en- 
deavor to learn something as to the future. Can 
you tell me what the future of the piano is? What 
am I to look forward to, or to expect? Shall I con- 
tinue in business? Really and truly, is there any 
future to the piano?” 


Piano and Radio 


Thus, the writer was made aware that he was 
being asked questions that must, at the present time, 
be in the mind of every dealer of pianos throughout 
the country. Here was a dealer that had been doing 
well before the depression. He had made a good 
living but he had held to what the writer believes 
is the real way of conducting a successful piano busi- 
ness. He had never aspired to the electric light dis- 
plays and the big warerooms of those he had to com- 
pete with. He was content to do a small but 
profitable business. 

In telling his story, he said that he had tried the 
radio three times. His first effort made him believe 
that he could make money out of radios, but he failed 
to find the profit that he expected. He then was 
induced to take on the radio a second time and this 
through the misleading promises of what a certain 
make of radio could do for him in selling. He found 
that he was no better off with that radio than he was 
with the other. And again he closed it out. 

The third attempt was made during the days of the 
attempt to dispose of the radio overproduction. He 
said it did not take him long to discover there was 
nothing in that unloading process, and he again 
cleaned house with another lesson, as far as the radio 
is concerned. 

He still holds to his sheet music department. While 
the writer was in the store, there were a number of 
people who wandered in to buy sheet music, and the 
dealer said he felt that he must hang on to the sheet 
music because it brought people into his wareroom. 
He had a nice stock of pianos, one well within the 
necessities of his business; some four grands, and 
five or six uprights of the smaller size. He said he 
was still selling a piano occasionally, he was not 
losing money, and he was making a living. 


The Right Idea 


Now, here is a man who has worked in the right 
direction. He has carried on in a way that all dealers 
should. The writer took great pleasure in compli- 
menting him on what he was doing, and how he was 
doing, indicating to him that by hanging on and 
working along the same lines he was, that he would 
be, when our present conditions were overcome, the 


leading piano man in his town, and if he would but 
stick to his present wareroom, he could handle as 
much business at a profitable return as would the 
largest and most extravagant warerooms. 

An estimate of the paper condition of pianos was 
made by the writer, and it was found in good con- 
dition as to past due. The young man, for he is 
young in confidence and optimism, felt that he 
would stand by his guns, keep his sheet music depart- 
ment in operation, and carry along the lines that 
have been exploited in these columns for so many 
years. He was, and has made a vigorous effort to 
handle his own paper through good collections. 


Cooperation Needed 


Here is an example of what our dealers should do. 
They should cultivate the musicians and they should 
cooperate with the musicians in their work, instead 
of expecting the musicians without any encourage- 


ment to sell the pianos. It is not a question as to how 
much money shall be paid to the musicians as to a 
piano sale, but it is to help musicians to get pupils. 
This, in itself, gets returns to the piano dealer 
through creating of the music demand for the basic 
musical instrument. 

It is strange, during the past few years, when 
pianos sold themselves practically, the musicians were 
never helped by the piano dealers, and yet the musi- 
cians furnished the fundamentals of piano sales. It 
does not make any difference as to the question of 
commerce in the carrying on of reciprocity between 
musicians and dealers. The manufacturers encour- 
age the dealers through the exploitation of the great 
artists of the concert stage, and they do their work 
in thus supporting and creating a desire for piano 
tone. The dealer should assist the manufacturers in 
that work, for the manufacturers are assisting the 
dealers in the public exploitation of piano tone. We 
can see how music is the interlocking, co-ordinating 
force that holds the manufacturers, the dealers, the 
musicians and the pianos together. 

Those dealers who will stick to the piano along 
the lines herewith suggested, will be those who par- 
ticipate at the selling of probably one hundred thou- 
sand pianos a year. Cities that now have eight or 
ten dealers, should have three or four, and that is 
what it will be reduced to, just as have the manufac- 
turers been eliminated, and the few that now remain 
will be able to supply the music demand for the 
piano. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 





ambling 
Repemaik 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


A Review of General Business Condi- 
tions in Florida and Elsewhere— 
How the Piano Dealer Fits Into the 
Picture—A Safe and Sane Policy for 
Future Success 

Sarasota, Fla., August 29, 1930. 

When these remarks by The Rambler are printed, the 
month of August will have passed and the dead line of 
Labor Day crossed with a cessation of the Saturday half- 
holiday in many of the industrial and commercial marts. 
What will the state of mind be when these lines are read 
in September ? 

As far as the piano men are concerned, we can sense that 
there will be no exaltation over a renewal of piano selling, 
but there must be a cessation of the pessimism that has 
existed during these torrid months of 1930. We may talk 
about optimism and believe that by constantly feasting the 
mind upon the fact that “business is better,’ but there will 
be, probably, discouraging moments when the sellings of the 
days just passed are figured up. The concentration of the 
mind upon what one is doing does more to bring chaos 
into a regular channel than does the attempt to fix the mind 
upon foreign channels that in no way has a bearing upon 
the necessary work of the individual. 

It is cheering, however, to read that things are not as 
bad as many have made us believe. The individual must 
concentrate upon his own efforts and allow others to do the 
same. The mere cheer of one to the other has its effect, 
of course, but the average business man is liable to gauge 
his own success or failure upon that of others. 

Piano selling has been almost nil during the past summer 
months. The commercial conditions have been such that few 
have been able to report successful weeks or months. This 
can not be charged against the piano itself, but is to be 
charged against general conditions. There are many, how- 
ever, who believe that pianos can be sold and have gone at 
it in a way that has brought results. 

It is depressing, however, when one views the whole situ- 
ation to realize the lack of production in the piano industry. 
Many have felt that the piano has passed as a profit maker. 


The Rambler does not carry any such idea. He has been 
wandering around into various small cities and has found 
the usual aspect in each place, whether it be large or small 
To tell the depressing facts would not be encouraging, and 
there would be the universal cry of “knocking” the piano. 

If the conditions that sold the business in this country 
were confined exclusively to this part of the world, it would 
seem as though there was something lax in our government 
influences, yet the following from the Tampa (Fla.) Daily 
Times gives a breath of “uplift” that carries with it much 
for the American business man to think about. This edi- 
torial from an unusually well edited paper is as follows: 


We've Company 


If the axiom that “misery loves company” holds good 
in national as well as in individual cases, the United 
States has world-wide company in the miseries of busi- 
ness depression. Reports made by radio and cable by 
our commercial agents around the globe to our depart- 
ment of commerce show that in almost every country 
collections are most difficult, credits restricted and retail 
trade upon the lowest levels known since before the great 
war. 

The reports are from European countries, South Amer- 
ica, Turkey, India and China. They represent that busi- 
ness recessions have been common around the globe, so 
that our trade troubles are not peculiar and give reason 
for wonder as to their causes. 

Generally speaking, the shortage of gold seems to be 
the main cause of business troubles in most of the 
nations, except the United States, England and France. 
Wherever the gold base for currency and exchange is 
scant production is slackened, unemployment increased, 
purchasing power shortened and trade interchanges re- 
duced most seriously. Economists say that their new 
sources of gold supply must soon be found, or interna- 
tional settlements must be made by the use of securities. 

The situation recalls the conditions of some half a 
century ago that led to the great demand in this country 
for the remonetization and free ‘coinage of silver. That 
present conditions will revive that demand is not looked 
for. Very obvious reasons are against it, but it may well 
happen that American investments in foreign stocks and 
bonds will have to be balanced in settlements with the 
foreign investments in our American securities. In that 
way credits and exchanges may be facilitated and the 
locked wheels of world trade released and put again in 
action. 


Piano a Banking Business 


When we enter into the financial arrangements that exist 
as between our country and foreign countries, there is a 
dearth of encouragement that is not to be explained through 
any lack of wanting to know, but actually through a lack of 
information supplied by our daily papers. Bankers are 
familiar with those conditions for it is part of their busi- 
ness and they have their own means of communication and 
the giving of information that enables even the bankers of 
smaller centres to arrive at conclusions that enable them to 
carry on their financial affairs. y 

The selling of money is just as much a commercial action 
as is the selling of pianos. The piano business is in reality 
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i banking business, yet the dealers themselves do not realize 


it. Often has The Rambler written about the handling of 
piano paper, but the dealers do not seem to realize that the 
installment paper that they take in exchange for their sell- 
ing operations is the carrying on of banking principles 


if carried on right 


The Louisville Attempt 


companies, of 
their 


The introduction of the discount course, 


brought the dealers into a banking realm of own. 
The general bank of the day could net handle the install- 
ment paper, and that, for a strange reason, it was dis- 
covered long before the discount companies began to oper 
ate. People will not go into a bank to pay small instail 
ments. 

That was first demonstrated in Louisville, Kentucky, by 
Janking Co., which attempted to handle th« 
paper for Smith & Nixon. 
created for the handling of the paper and customers were 
notified to make their payments at that bank. Smith & Nixon 
prompt 
part of that 
to their use pianos, and the banking institution thought that 


about 


the Louisville 


installment \ department was 


thought it would bring about a mor response on 


those who had signed the paper transferred 


their operating a distinct department would bring 


collections. It lamentable failure. Banks 
have not taken to installment paper, probably on account 
of this difficulty in collections, but probably more on account 
of the labor that 


monthly installment paper so common in the past in piano 


good proved a 


amount of surrounds the handling of 


selling 
General Business Conditions Bad 


All this, 
the Florida paper 


however, is a digression from the editorial of 
Conditions in Florida are not better, nor 
United States 
are passing through the same difficulties in a financial way, 
bank 


remembered that bank 


worse than in other sections of the They 


and while failures have been numerous, it must be 
failures have occurred in other sec 
tions of the 

\long with all of this difficulty that is presented in the 
other walks 
of commerce; as to whether the people have any money, 
is brought about the fact that the 


the Big Wind in the Great Canyon on 


country 


financing of pianos, there are difficulties in 


there same money is in 
circulation as befor 
Manhattan Island. 


never have before, and will hold to it until there arrives a 


People are holding to their cash as they 


more openhandedness in buying. 

The labor situation is distressing. The cutting of salaries 
in the commercial lines, the reducing of wages in the indus- 
trials all While it that col- 


lections, as far as piano installment paper is concerned, have 


have had effect may be said 
been fairly good, people are not meeting the requisite five 
per cent intake of cash in that direction 


An Editorial 


With all this there 
taken from the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald that is stimulating in 


before us, comes to us an editorial 


that it indicates that while people are not buying offerings 


4 local business merchants, there is a buying in another 


direction, as the following shows 


Tourists Not “Depressed” 


It would be foolish to imitate Pollyanna by attempt- 
ing to ignore the existence of the depression which fol- 
lowed the stock market crash of last October. The 
brighter outlook for the near future can not discount en- 
tirely considerable unemployment and a decline in buy- 
ing. The country as a whole, however, has not crawled 
into its hole to await the return of high-speed produc- 
tion. Those who have been pointing to the fundamental 
soundness of the American family’s condition have only 
to cite the current season’s tourist figures to confirm their 
optimism. The tourist is by no means “depressed.” 

Travel at home and abroad this summer has broken all 
records. Reports from national parks show a total of 
1,142,171 visitors up to the week ending on July 5. That 
figure was slightly in excess of the year’s total for 1922 
and exceeded by 250,000 the total arriving at national 
parks for the same period last year. Most of the western 
scenic spots report arrivals running better than 20 per 
cent above the average in 1929. It is also significant that 
a tremendous increase has been noted in the number tour- 
ing the West in automobiles instead of by rail. 

The number going to Europe this year has not equaled 
the pace of western tourist travel, although trans-Atlantic 
voyages rolled up a new record for May. Forty thousand 
Americans sailed to Europe in that month, according to 
records in the passport division of the State Department, 
which was 6,000 more than departed in any one month 
since 1926. On July 15 nine Atlantic liners sailed with 
lists of more than 13,000 passengers, a banner mark for 
this season. These totals mean that Americans are enjoy- 
ing their customary vacation trips. The statistics com- 
piled by the government, of course, take no heed of the 
untold thousands spending their vacations at the count- 
less resorts which dot the country. 


Conditions in Florida 


The Rambler has been one of those who has spent con 
siderable in traveling around in the endeavoring to 


recover his health, so instead of buying pianos, he has been 


money 


health. He has found it in this State of 
When he announced that he was going to Florida 
there those who 


buying great 
Florida. 
to buy sunshine and _ recuperate, were 
It was thought, seemingly, to be the last 
place in this country for him to go. Yet while in Florida, 
he found that he had the laugh on his good friends through- 
out the North, for there was never a night when he did 
not sleep well and cool. When other sections were swelter- 
ing with 100° of heat, he has slept under a blanket, which 
probably to many in the North who do not know Florida, 


will be like unto the man who asked another where he was 


laughed at him. 


from, and the reply, “I am from Indiana; now laugh, damn 
you!” 

Florida sunshine is worth much. California can not give 
Florida. So The 


return to his old rambling grounds with a full belief that 


the laugh to Rambler is preparing to 
when one needs it, the thing to do is to buy it, and if it is 
health that he wants to regain, let him buy sunshine. That 
costs little, but the getting to it costs something. 
Tourists going to Europe are carrying our money into 
that into the 
foreign countries do not bring those countries to the level 


those countries, and yet the millions pour 
of our own great United States, with its recuperative powers 


that will exhibit in the coming months. 


The Florida Freeze 


gone through many 
The Rambler was sent into Florida thirty-five 
Florida had lost 


We have 
recovered. 
years ago, right after the Florida Freeze. 


depressions and always 


its sole intake as to cash through losing all of its orange 
trees. It back on. Florida has gone 
through two distressing events in the past five years. It has 
It has had its 


had nothing to fall 


had its boom just as other sections have had. 
hurricane, just as other sections have had, but unlike the 
days of "95, there is something back of all this that gives 
Florida a base for rebuilding that it did not possess thirty- 
five years ago. 

The Rambler in "95 shipped out of the State of Florida 
great numbers of re-possessed pianos. Those were sold in 
other States. At the present time, the dealers here are carry- 
ing upon their floors the remnants of stock of other days. 
They do not, however, have to look upon these as did the 
dealers in "95, assets as liabilities. 

Certain it is, there is a foundation for a come-back in the 
State of Florida that will bring with its limited population, 
as compared with other states, a healthy business, and those 
piano men who can hang on, who can have the “guts to 
stand the gaff,” to use an old expression, will get into good 
standing will start all 
They did it once, and they can do it again. The big showy 


again. They have to over again. 


warerooms in some of the larger centres of Florida can be 
with and they can be started again in small 
And those dealers who live through the 


done away 


side-street stores. 
present depression can, at least, have a good honest living 
coming to them, for there will be a reduction in the number 
of dealers and this will mean a far better method of recon- 
struction in methods of selling and in the keeping of finances 
within the intake of cash. 


Getting Down to Real Work 
Dealers have been far too extravagant during the days 
when pianos were easily sold. Let each dealer bring to his 
mind his early days and keep his overhead upon a level 
Extravagant dis- 
Nine-tenths of the 
work is done on the outside. Let there be “headquarters” and 


with the amount of business that he does. 
plays in warerooms do not sell pianos. 


the giving attention to the music side of the piano business, 
because the days of buying a piano as a piece of furniture 
are past. 

There is an awakening through the efforts of several of the 
houses throughout the country to cultivate and educate people 
to the wonderful charm of being able to play the piano and 
this through modern methods of teaching. 
able to play a piano is not confined to the playing of classic 


The joy of being 
music. The one who can sit down and play the popular airs 
of the day, the old melodies, or the religious songs and 
familiar tunes of the past, are those who get the real joy 


out of music. 


The Way Out 


This is all a rambling talk on the part of The Rambler 
who has been rambling around in the various states and 
has talked to many dealers, all of whom have been disap- 
pointed but are cheered up on the part of the dealers as to 
the piano. Let all dealers assume a confident attitude among 
the people. Let them cultivate the music teachers. There 
are examples today of classes of children in hundreds, being 
taught how easy it is to play the piano, and that through 
the modern methods that have been evolved by those who 
probably suffered the agonies of the half hour of five-finger 
and the forcing the 
the mind of the child is far away from the music; of the 


exercises, children to practice when 
wishing to be outside with other children and escaping the 
tortures of practice. Modern methods make it easy for the 
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children not only to read music, but to play from the music 
simple tunes, in ten or fifteen days. Adults can do the 
same, and many of them who take their children to those 
demonstrations, become interested themselves and take the 
course that is given their children. 

This is not much of a following-up of the editorials 
clipped from the Florida papers, but there is much that is of 
interest to the piano man of today, who has passed through 
a crisis such as the piano business has never before been 


subjected to. 











PERKINS 


Proved Products 


Vegetable Glues—Originated by Frank G. 
Perkins twenty-five years ago and 
developed to a state of perfection in 
brands that meet specifications for 
plywood construction from high 
grade pianos to box shooks. Newest 
development Core Joint Glue—quick 
setting and dependable. 


Casein Glues—Manufactured, tested and 
proved right by men long experienced 
in selecting and blending casein water- 
proof glues. Grades that will meet 
every specification for aircraft or any 
plywood. Special development Sheet 
Metal Veneer Glue for gluing metal, 
hard rubber and other materials to 
wood. Also Casein Sizing Glue. 


Liquid Glues—For Cabinet Work—Label 
Work on Wood or Tin—or what you 
will. 


Linoleum Cement—Waterproof or Reg- 
ular. 


Core Filler—Dry or Paste for filling holes 
and cracks in cores, floors, etc. 


Quick Repair—Paste in various colors to 
repair checks, splits and similar de- 
fects in solid wood or face veneers. 


Caustic Soda 


Casein 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Penn., U. S. A. 

















THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 











IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











Where to Buy 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorn 





MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument of 
Piano | the Immortals 














Baldwin 





Its Supreme Tone Heard in ome 


Millions of American Homes 





Hamburg London 





























WESSEL, NICKEL & Gross |} WW URLITZER 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that P 1anos 


Creates True Tone Color Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


Art Case Designs and Prices 
Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. U.S.A 
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or : 
WING & SON Siierr 


PIANOS | F. RADLE 


ee ae of the Americas Finest Instruments Pp I A N O 
WING PIANO] || 





Since he) cal 
CHAS.M.STIEPEF inc 


STIEFF HALL 7 
; i BALTIMORE. MD & For eighty years holding to 
A musical instrument manu- a = 


factured in the musical . ib TRUE TONE 


center of America for : 
f f As a basis of production 


sixty-two years M '. % 3 H U S H E K | by the same family 


al » ad 


(Established 1850) 
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a aa Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 


Factory and Offices ee ee re F. RADLE, Inc. 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 609-611-613 West 36th Street, 


NEW YORK 132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York 
New York City | 






































““Ohe World’s Finest Instrument” 


roiinn; Slemmeg 


Makers. BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 























cNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





Curtis DistrisuTInc Corp. S. L. Curtis, Inc. 


Samuel L. Curtis, President Retail Warerooms 


Wholesale Warehouse 117 W. 57th St. 
‘ New York City 
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Faculty of The Curtis Institute of Music 
Season 1930-31 

















